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Only  6ite/i6u>oli  gives  you  a 
Gregg-approved  shorthand  pen 
with  an  instantly  renewable  point! 


A 


I 


Accidents  do  happen  to  pens.  Pens  do  get 
dropped.  The  point  can  get  damaged. 

With  ordinary  pens,  these  things  mean  factory 
repair  jobs — and  weeks  of  waiting  till  your  pen 
is  returned. 

But  when  your  pen  is  a  Gregg- Approved  Ester- 
brook,  you  can  laugh  at  factory  repair  delays. 
Should  you  ever  damage  the  point,  simply  un¬ 
screw  the  old  point  and  screw  in  a  new  one  that 
you  can  buy  at  any  pen  counter.  Instantly, 
your  E.sterbrook  is  good  as  new. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


Teachers:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts  Booklet  No.  6 
—■'k'actsthateveryone  should  knowahout  fountain  pens.” 


And  "good  as  new”  with  Esterbrook  means 
jserfect  for  shorthand.  The  pen  is  just  right. 
Holds  plenty  of  ink.  It’s  perfectly  balanced, 
easy  and  comfortable  to  hold.  As  for  the  special 
Gregg  point  (No.  1555),  you'll  be  delighted  at 
how  smooth  and  fast  it  writes— and  how  clear 
and  distinct  it  makes  your  notes. 

Try  the  Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen  and  Gregg 
point  1555  at  the  nearest  pen  store.  Learn  why 
Esterbrook  is  the  favorite  pen  with  thousands 
of  secretaries  and  stenographers  the  coun¬ 
try  over. 


The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


Close-up  of  a  Pevolufionf 


EXIT :  Old  Fashioned  ''Punch  and  Plod"  Operation 
ENTER:  Rhythm-add,  the  New,  Faster  Way  to  Add  Figures 


Take  a  long  look  at  the  photograph  above.  It’s 
unique!  Khythni-add*  inaction!  Rhythm-add,  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  new  technique  developed  by  Monroe  that 
enables  all  operators  . . .  beginner,  average,  or  expert 
...  to  add  faster,  more  accurately  than  ever  before ! 

Business  Hails  New  Method 

250  leading  organizations  tested  Khythiii-add 
under  actual  working  conditions.  Results  were 
amazing.  After  only  brief  instruction,  oper¬ 
ators  upped  their  adding  speeds  by  as  much 
as  160% !  Many  totaled  over  100  items 
a  minute!  New  highs  in  speed  were 

*  Registered  Trade  Mark 

SimpUx  Electric 
Monroe  Adding  Mochino 

MONROE 

CAICULATINO,  ADDING  A  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Caiwral  0M(**>  Orange,  N.  J. 


scored  with  minimum  effort,  fatigue,  and  errors  ^  For 
Rhythm-add  is  basic  .  .  .  gives  the  adding  machine 
operator  the  same  smooth  efficiency  the  touch  system 
gives  the  typist.  The  local  Monroe  office  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  train  to  teach  the  method  to  students. 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

Learn  what  educators  and  business  executives  say 
about  Rhythm-add.  Get  the  free  booklet  “All  Hands 
Take  to  Rhythm-add.”  It’s  “must”  reading  for 
every  teacher.  The  coupon  below  brings  it 
by  return  mail. 


Monroe  Calculatini;  Machine  Company 
Publications  Dept.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Please  mail  free  booklet  on  Monroe  Rhythm-add. 
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Now  Beady  ...  a  NEW  progion  tkot  mokes 
BoekkeepieB  EASY  TO  LEBBN...EASY  TO  TEACH 


boohheetw® 


SIMTUFK® 


This  high  school  program  will  sot  a  pattern  for  years  to  come  .  .  . 
a  pattern  of  effectiye  teaching  and  sure,  direct  learning. 

LIVELY.  INTEGRATED  PRESENTATION 

Bookkeeping  Simplified  is  organized  in  brief  topics  related  to  iinit 
subject.  Reduces  each  process  and  routine  to  ample,  convenient  ports. 
Relates  everything  to  an  actual  business  situation.  Written  in  an  easy, 
friendly  style.  Effectively  Illustrated  with  concept  drawings,  flow  charts, 
and  script  forms. 

ABUNDANT  GRADED  PROBLEMS 

272  Problems  numbered  in  sequence  throughout  the  text.  Organized 
in  groups  at  end  of  eadr  topic  and  each  unit.  Carefully  illustrated  with 
examples  and  cues  to  make  skill  development  easy  and  continuous. 
Controlled  automatic  reviews  worked  right  into  the  problem  material 
from  unit  to  unit  ...  a  spiral  of  accomplishment  from  start  to  finish. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  AUTHORSHIP 

The  program  clearly  reflects  the  combined  and  current  high  school 
teaching  experience  of  its  authors:  Gilbert  Kahn,  East  Side  Commercial 
and  Technical  High  Sdiool,  Newark,  N.  I.,  and  former  high  school 
teachers.  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 
and  Dr.  J  Marshall  Hanna,  Ohio  State  University. 

TEXT  •  WORKBOOK  (Parts  I  and  ID  •  TESTS 
TWO  PRACnCE  SETS  •  TEACHER'S  MANUAL  AND  KEY 

. GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGrow-mi  Book  Company.  Inc. 

N«w  YeA  31  ■  330  W.  42iid  St  San  Fronelace  4  •  U  Post  St  Toronto  4  •  253  Spadlna  Bd. 
Chicago  3  *  111  N.  Canal  St  Dallas  2  *  SOI  Elm  St  London  W.C.  1  *  51  BossoU  Sq. 
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THESE  STUDENTS 
increased  their  net  typing  speed  33.5% 


Henager  School  of  Business,  Salt  Lake  City, 
reports  important  progress  in  upgrading  man* 
ual  students  after  a  short  skill-building  period 
on  IBM  Electric  Typewriters.  Results  showed 
students  achieved  an  average  net  speed  in¬ 
crease  of  33.5%. 

Your  students,  too,  can  develop  better  skills 
using  IBM  Electric  Typewriters. 


ItM,  D«pt.  BE-1 

590  Madison  Avo.,  Now  York  22,  N.  Y. 


□ 

□ 


Please  send  booklet,  "Electric  Typewriters  in 
Education,"  and  latest  classroom,  results. 

We’d  like  to  see  your  full-color  sound  movie, 
"Electric  Typing  Time,"  on _ 

(Sate) 


. 

School _ 

Aiirem  ,  ,  _ -  ■  ■ 

Cit-. 
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Only  a  Dictionary 
Backed  by 

UNQUESTIONED 

AUTHORITY 

Is  Worth  Using 


You  tan  roly  with 
poriotl  confldcnc*  on  tho  authority, 
accuracy,  and  up-to-datonon  of 

WEBSTER’S 
NEW  COlUGIATE 
DICTIONARY 

The  latest  in  the  famous  Webster’s 
Collegiate  series  that,  in  success 
sive  new  editions  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  has  been  nationally  accepted  in 
colleges,  offices,  and  homes  as  the  most 
authoritative  handy>size  dictionary. 

With  the  help  of  this  indispensable 
handbook  you  will  read  with  more  un* 
derstanding,  smte  arith  more  accu> 
racy,  speak  with  more  effectiveness. 

Webster’s  New  Collegiate  contains 
125,000  entries,  selected  with  careful 
discrimination,  giving 

clear  definffloMS/ 
eaocf  premNKletJoiis, 
occwrefe  etymelofles, 
correct  spelling,  division, 
obA»revl«fionSy  synonyms,  etc. 

It  presents  a  wealth  of  facts  about 
persons,  ploces, 
weights,  meosores, 
monetory  vntts, 
signs  and  symbols, 
roles  for  ponctootlon, 
ose  ^  copitols,  etc. 

2.300  terms  are  illustrated.  1,230  pages. 
A  choice  of  attractive  bindings  at  book, 
department,  and  stationery  stores.  $5.00 
and  up.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Ask  to  see  these  ether  MerrlcNn*  Wehsters: 
Webster's  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  $5.00 
Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary  7.50 
Webster’s  Geographical  Dictionary  8.50 

O.  &  C  Merriimt  Co.,  PubUshors 
Oept.  Springfield  2,  Moss. 


BUSINESS  SCENE 


King-Size  Shoots  Up— 

The  cigarette  industry  again  bixike 
all  sales  records  in  1952.  But  the  big 
news  in  the  trade  isn’t  the  continuing 
boom;  it’s  the  fact  that  the  king-sizers 
are  gathering  speed — pushing  up  at  a 
rate  that  suggests  a  major  change  in 
long-standing  smoking  habits. 

In  his  annual  report  prepared  for 
Business  Week  magazine,  Walter  E. 
Knight,  of  the  University  of  LouisviHe, 
indicates  that  an  estimated  395  biOion 
cigarettes  were  sold  in  the  United  States 
in  1952 — an  increase  of  4.3  per  cent 
over  1951.  But  the  performance  of  the 
kings  overshadows  the  gain  in  the  totals. 
Here’s  why: 

»  Poll  Mall  became  the  first  king- 
size  to  reach  fourth  position  among  all 
types  of  cigarette  brands,  as  it  racked 
up  an  estimated  9.5-billion  unit  gain 
to  pass  previous  fourth  placer,  Philip 
Morris. 

•  Kin^-size  Chesterfield  was  brought 
out  in  June  and  in  the  remaining  months 
managed  to  fight  quickly  into  ninth 
position.  An  estimated  11  bilhon  long 
Chesterfields  were  sold. 

•  Herbert  Tareyton,  another  king, 
outsold  Kool  and  stole  seventh  place. 
It  was  ninth  in  1950,  eighth  in  1951. 
In  1952,  it  sold  an  estimated  12.5 
billion. 

•  The  Trend.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1951,  46.3  billion  kings  were  sold  for 
12.2  per  cent  of  the  market.  Estimates 
for  1952  indicate  that  71.5  billion  kings 
will  have  been  sold,  for  18.1  per  cent 
of  the  market. 

■  Our  Future  Labor  Force— 

Since  World  W’ar  II,  the  population 
has  increased  by  17  million.  By  1960, 
it  is  likely  to  grow  that  much  again. 
Added  up,  that  would  double  the  rise 
of  the  preceding  15  years.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  Census  Bureau  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  study  estimating  the  size 
and  make-up  of  the  labor  force  all  the 
way  out  to  1975: 

•  By  1975,  there  will  be  88.5  million 
people  either  at  work  or  looking  for  jobs. 
That’s  fully  a  third  higher  than  the 
number  now. 

•  From  now  to  1955,  surprisingly 
few  workers  W’ill  l)ecome  available; 
Census  figures  indicate  that  retirements 
will  almost  cancel  out  the  newcomers. 

•  But  between  1955  and  1960,  the 
rise  will  be  4.3  million;  6  million  more 
will  be  added  by  1965,  and  still  another 
6  million  by  1970.  The  rate  of  gain  may 
ebb  from  1970  and  1975 — perhaps  to 
4.5  million. 

Finding  jobs  for  future  members  of 
our  labor  force  may  look  formidable. 
But  it  shouldn’t  be  too  tough  if  you 


agree  with  some  findings  by  the  staff 
of  the  congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report.  The  committee’s 
soade  workers  took  an  eight-year  look. 
They  saw  strong  and  effective  demand 
for  goods  and  services  that  would  last 
through  1960: 

•  Capital  Equipment.  Our  postwar 
boom  is  no  more  than  catching  up  with 
the  growth  curve.  Based  on  long-term 
experience,  capital  needs  will  be  one- 
third  larger  by  1960.  Production  equip¬ 
ment  and  nonresidentiaT  construction, 
between  1950  and  1960,  should  total 
a  staggering  $300  billion. 

•  Uottsinf’.  The  annual  i»eed  for  new 
homes  will  be  1.2  million  through  the 
fifties.  'That’s  a  figure  reached  in  only 
one  year — record-breaking  1950  with 
1.4  million  new  dwelling  units  started. 
Home  building  for  tl»e  dieade:  $100 
billion. 

•  Schools  and  Hospitals.  The  dec¬ 
ade’s  demand  will  lie  for  facilities  worth 
approximately  $40  billion. 

•  Highways.  The  need  (and  the  ef¬ 
fective  demand)  is  for  a  10-year  expen¬ 
diture  of  $60  billion  to  build  new  roads 
and  repair  old  ones. 

■  Downtown  Stores  Skate  Easier- 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  merchant- 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Downtown 
Businessmen’s  Association  held  their 
breath  as  they  eyed  the  crowds  watch¬ 
ing  an  unfamiliar  sight — ^ice  skating  on 
a  40-by-60-fbot  rink  in  Pershing  Stjuare. 
It  was  their  latest  attempt  to  coax 
shoppers  downtown. 

Like  downtowm  stores  everywhere, 
Los  Angeles  retailers  had  tried  all  the 
usual  gimmicks  to  stem  the  snowballing 
trend  toward  suburban  shopping.  They 
stayed  open  nights,  offered  free  parking, 
shouted  their  shop-downtown  pleas  over 
the  radio.  It  wasn’t  enough.  The  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  association  decided  that 
what  they  needed  was  a  crowd-puller, 
something  dramatic  to  build  up  traffic 
downtown. 

•  The  trick  they  hit  on  was  to  bring 
a  winter  theme  to  southern  California 
by  rigging  up  an  ice-skating  rink  right 
in  the  center  of  town.  They  figured 
that  there  aren’t  many  ice  skaters  in 
tepid  Los  Angeles;  prolxibly  there  are 
a  lot  of  the  people  who  have  never  seen 
a  pair  of  skates. 

There  won’t  be  any  public  skating  at 
the  Pershing  Square  rink.  All  the  skat¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  professional  and 
amateur  clubs,  which  will  put  on  con¬ 
tinuous  exhibitions  from  9  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.  every  day. 

•  The  association,  busy  counting 
heads,  says  the  rink  has  already  pulled 

(Continued  on  page  308) 
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FREE!  NEW!  NEEDED! 
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auw  TO  USE 

OITTO  B-IO 
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. .  SO  imponant  these  days  of  defense 
pressure,  when  DITTO’S  speeded  paperwork 
proves  to  be  a  national  business  asset! 

Demand  for  DITTO  methods  and  DITTO 
paperwork  systems  has  soared  since  American 
Industry  came  to  realize  that  the 
systematization  of  paperwork  offers  the 
greatest  single  national  opportunity  to  speed 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  business  and 
industry,  and  to  apply  workers  most  effeaively. 

The  more  you  know  about  DITTO  the  better 
able  you  are  to  teach  the  modern  techniques; 
the  more  your  students  know  about  DITTO 
the  better  equipped  they  are  for 
employment  with  a  future. 

Hence  the  importance  of  this  new  DITTO 
course — five  30-minute  lessons  on  the 
functioning  and  operation  of  DITTO 
machines  and  methods — printed  in 
reproducing  ink  so  each  student  may  have 
personal  lesson  sheets.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  now,  be  set  to  teach  this  vital  course! 

AIMO  f  Rllt  "Master  Typing  Tests  1  &  2", 
from  which  you  run  off  copies  for  Typewriter 
students’  speed-building  and  pretranscription 
tests  . .  and  . .  "Dictation  Facts  So.  100  &  JOT’, 
each  containing  600  standard  words  of 
graduated  difficulty  for  shorthand  practice. 
Yours  FREE — just  mail  coupon. 


contents  OE  this  foiOEE 


tbm  feoc/NK; 
for  th»  Student: 


to  Mofter. 
Copies  . . . 
'0  Akisters . 
•^*ploy. . . . 
iew _ ‘ 


CITY. 


Inside  Froi 
Inside  8qc 


•A^ster  Worlu 
Aftaster  Work)’ 

•  AAoster  Woi 

•  Ailaster  W< 
Master  Wi 
Master  W( 


t0) 


DITTOe  ■■corporatffid 

2209  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  12,  III. 


fisatlsmse:  A1  m  test  sr  eUigotion  to  ms  gItoM  stad  ms: 
Q  5-lesson  DITTO  Course 
Q  Moster  Typing  Tests  I  &  2 
|~l  Dictation  Facts  No.  100  &  101 
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STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 


Roytyp*  Bu»in«ts  Supplies 


Now  Royal  and  only  Royal  brings 
you  '^Magic^  Tabulator! 


Right  there  by  the  side  of  the  student's  right  hand  is  that 
green  easy-to-find  "Magic”  Tabulator.  With  her  fingers  in 
guide-key  position,  she  just  r-o-I-l-s  to  the  right  and  the 
carriage  moves  to  the  next  tab  position! 

Or,  if  she  wants  to,  she  touches  the  top  part  of  "Magic” 
Tabulator  with  her  little  finger,  and  the  same  thing  happens. 
No  glancing  at  the  key  board.  No  need  to  lose  home-key 
positions.  Nothing  to  punch,  poke,  press  or  reach  for ! 

Why  this  new  and  exclusive  Royal  convenience?  Because 
Royal  has  always  built  its  typewriters  with  you,  the  teacher, 
in  mind!  See  other  new  features  l)elow.  Then  ask  your  Royal 
representatiw  for  a  free  classroom  demonstration. 


Extra  ^PrrAonalixed*'  a 

Royal  feature.  You  can  get  thia  new 
extra  **bonu8*'  key  with  almost 
any  mark,  character  or  sign  you 
want!  At  no  extra  cost! 


Carriage  (.Umlrol  ...  a  simple  twist  of 
Royal's  exclusive  Carriage  Control  gives 
each  typist  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
whole  machine.  It  literally  regulates  the 
carriage  speed;  ste|M  up  the  action  for 
tabulating. 


New  Time-saver  Top«  a  Royal  exclusive. 
Press  button  •  •  •  inside  controls  all  in. 
stsntly  accessible.  **Touch  ControP*  within 
easy  reach.  Easy-to^get^at  spools  for  ribbon 
•  hanging. 
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The  West  Contra  Costa  Junior  College,  in  Richmond,  California 


MODERN  PLANNING 
for  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

in  Richmond,  California 

LOUISE  BOCCESS  NEW  West  Contra  Costa  Junior  College  is  a  striking  example  of  how 

San  Mateo,  California  I  educational  ingenuity  and  community  co-operation  can  transform  four 

•  empty  buildings  (of  the  Kaiser  Shipyard  No.  3),  a  grocery  store,  and 
two  wartime  housing  buildings  into  a  modem  junior  college.  Located  off  U.S. 
Highway  40.  in  Richmond,  California,  just  across  the  Oakland  Bay  Bridge  from 
San  Francisco,  the  college  serves  half  of  Contra  Costa  County  and  a  large  portion 
of  Alameda  County.  The  school  opened  its  doors  in  Febmary,  1950. 

In  California,  the  junior  college  is  an  extension  of  the  secondary  school  system 
and  so  is  open  to  any  high  school  graduate  or  any  person  18  years  of  age  or 
older  who  can  profit  by  the  instruction  offered.  There  is  no  tuition.  The  school 
is  supported  by  local,  state,  and  national  funds.  In  some  communities  transpor¬ 
tation  is  furnished,  too;  and,  at  Contra  Costa,  deserving  students  may  make 
special  arrangements  through  the  dean  for  free  textbooks.  To  obtain  a  junior 
college,  the  people  of  the  given  area  must  vote  themselves  into  being  a  junior 
college  district;  in  Contra  Costa  County,  the  junior  college  district  covers  the 
entire  county;  the  West  College  is  one  of  two  in  Contra  Costa. 

Since  the  school  opened  three  years  ago,  the  enrollment  has  grown  from  500 
to  more  than  1,500.  Of  these  students,  about  12  per  cent  are  business  majors; 
between  25  and  33  per  cent  of  all  students  take  one  or  more  business  courses. 
Some  5,000  students  have  taken  business  subjects  to  date. 
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Most  of  the  business  classrooms  at 
West  Contra  Costa  Junior  College 
were  remodeled  from  business  offices, 
for  the  building  in  which  they  are  lo¬ 
cated  was  formerly  the  administration 
building  for  the  Kaiser  Shipyard  No.  3. 


The  school  woodwork  shop  prepared 
special  tables.  3  x  10  feet,  for  the 
business  machines  room,  with  a  metal 
tubing  in  the  middle  of  the  table  to 
provide  nine  single  electric  outlets. 
The  business-machines  rooms  are 
equipped  with  a  fine  variety  of  new 
machines. 


■  The  College  Campus:  A  Conversion  Job— 

The  College  campus  encompasses  approximately  120 
acres  and  seven  buildings.  The  two-story,  centrally  located 
administration  building  (the  shipyard’s  former  oflfce)  pre¬ 
sents  an  inviting  picture  of  modem  architectural  design, 
with  vertical  lines  of  the  entrance  contrasting  and  accenting 
the  horizontal  regularity  of  the  casement  windows.  The 
building  of  gray  stucco  forms  an  E. 

The  l)old  modem  lines  of  the  building  are  further  ac¬ 
cented  by  a  perfectly  trimmed,  squat,  green  hedge.  The 
wide  asphalt  drive  in  front  of  the  building  gives  a  feeling 
of  grandeur  and  spaciousness,  while  parking  areas  prevent 
cars  from  cluttering  the  picture. 

The  business  department  occupies  the  right  front  of  the 
administration  building  and  part  of  the  right  rear  wing,  a 
little  better  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  building. 

•  The  tytietvritin^  rooms  were  fashioned  from  one  huge 
office  in  the  front  of  the  building— a  plywood  partition  di¬ 
vides  it  into  two  rooms,  a  large  one  with  35  typing 
stations  and  a  small  one  with  16  stations. 

•  The  two  Intsiness-machines  rooms  were  private  offices 
adjacent  to  the  part  now  serving  as  typewriting  rooms.  The 
only  problem  in  this  conversion  was  getting  more  electrical 
outlets.  The  contract  with  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
the  use  of  the  building  does  not  permit  any  new  outlets 
to  be  installed  in  the  walls.  The  woodwork  shop  solved  the 
problem  by  constmcting  special  tables,  3  feet  wide,  10  feet 
long,  and  30  inches  high;  along  the  center  of  the  table  is 
metal  tubing  containing  nine  single  outlets.  Machines  can 
be  plugged  in  conveniently  for  use  at  any  spot  on  the  tables. 

The  rooms  on  the  front  have  connecting  doors,  as  well 
as  entrances  from  the  corridor. 

•  The  shorthand  room  and  the  office-production  labora¬ 
tory'  are  acro.ss  the  hall  from  the  typing  rooms.  The  produc¬ 
tion  lab,  another  converted  private  office,  is  divid^  by  a 
clear  plate-glass  wall  into  two  sections;  in  the  outer  section 
are  a  battery  of  duplicating  machines;  in  the  inner  section 
are  filing  cabinets  and  a  large  executive  desk  for  the 
supervisor. 


•  Two  other  large  classrooms  are  nearby.  The  account¬ 
ing  room  is  down  the  hall,  across  from  the  administrative 
offices;  the  business  organization  and  management  lecture 
hall  is  in  the  middle  part  of  the  E.  Both  rooms  were  for¬ 
merly  large  offices. 

•  The  retailing  rooms,  including  a  fine,  modem  school 
store  and  a  merchandising  room,  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
right  wing.  (’The  store,  set  up  by  the  business  department, 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  student  body,  with  the  profits 
going  to  the  student-body  fund.) 

Each  room  has  been  provided  with  about  20  feet  of 
blackboard  space  and  two  neutral-colored  cork  bulletin 
lK)ards,  4  by  5  feet.  Thus,  with  slight  changes,  an  office 
building  became  the  administration  and  business  education 
facility  of  a  college. 

■  General  Description  of  Room  Characteristics— 

The  interior  plyboard  walls  of  the  building  were  originally 
decorated  throughout  in  a  soft  tone  of  pale  green,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  color  that  creates  little  eyestrain  and  therefore  needed 
no  change.  The  doors  and  woodwork,  too,  are  painted  this 
same  subdued  green,  so  that  the  rooms  have  an  unbroken, 
spacious  look. 

The  ceilings,  done  in  a  noise-absorbent  material,  have 
two  parallel  veins  of  indirect  fluorescent  lights.  The  floors, 
accenting  the  pastel  green  of  the  walls,  are  of  inlaid  lino¬ 
leum,  in  a  light  brown-and-white  mottled  design,  which 
does  not  show  marks  or  scuff  easily  and  yet  gives  the  rooms 
a  clean,  crisp  look.  The  steel  casement  windows  are  fitted 
with  cream-colored,  metal  Venetian  blinds,  a  color  which 
blends  quietly  with  the  decor  of  the  room. 

The  casement  windows  have  a  pmsitive  locking  and 
opening  device  and  may  be  vented  to  the  left,  right,  or 
at  the  lx)ttom.  The  building  is  centrally  heated  wth  steam. 
There  are  six  to  twelve  double  electrical  outlet  wall  fixtures 
in  each  room,  generally  located  at  regular  intervals  on  all 
but  the  partition  walls. 

•  Most  of  the  fixtures  have  been  bought  from  Govern¬ 
ment  surplus,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  tables  in  the 
business-machines  rooms  and  the  Hammond  adjustable 
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typing  desks.  The  mahogany-finished  maple  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  typing  desk  picks  up  the  warm  brown  tones  of  the 
linoleum  on  the  floor.  The  typewriters  are  Iwlted  to  the 
desk  wells.  The  chairs,  in  assorted  make  and  manufacture, 
are  mostly  of  posture  styling. 

The  teacher’s  table-desk,  located  at  the  front  of  the 
room,  matches  the  dark  finish  of  the  typing  tables.  The 
desks,  generally  speaking,  are  large  enough  to  provide 
necessary  space  for  classroom  use  only,  since  each  teacher 
has  an  office  furnished  with  an  executive-type  desk  and 
chair. 

Most  of  the  general  classrooms,  such  as  accounting  and 
shorthand,  are  equipped  with  tables  and  chairs.  In  business 
organization  and  management,  however,  the  room  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  executive  conference  table  and  executive 
chairs,  of  assorted  manufacture,  done  in  walnut-finished 
hardwood.  The  chairs  are  arranged  around  the  tables  in  a 
manner  to  provide  an  atmosphere  reminiscent  of  a  Ixiard 
of  directors’  conference  room. 

•  Morclmndisinp,  Room.  There  is  no  mi.staking  the  retail 
merchandising  room,  with  its  attractive  display  window  at 
the  entrance.  A  glance  around  the  interior  of  the  room 
reveals  a  cross  section  of  retail  selling  and  merchandising 
training  facilities.  In  one  corner  is  a  miniature  store  with 
counter,  adjustable  shelf  sections,  and  a  cash  register.  At 
the  end  of  the  room  are  shadow  Ixixes  for  display  practice. 
The  three-way  mirror  across  the  room  might  be  used  in 
ready-to-wear  selling  or  self-analysis.  Clustered  in  the  center 
of  the  room  are  tables  and  chairs  for  regular  class  work. 

•  There  are  no  clocks  in  the  classrooms,  nor  is  there  any 
bell  system.  The  school  depends  on  self-reliance  and  respon¬ 
sibility  in  l>oth  the  teacher  and  the  student  for  prompt 
attendance  to  class;  so  far,  the  system  has  worked  most  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

■  Equipment  in  the  Business  Classrooms— 

•  The  office-equipment  list  is  impressive.  Since  the  school 
is  only  three  years  old,  the  equipment  consists  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  new  models,  many  of  them  electric.  The  following 
items  are  provided  in  the  department: 


1  Burroughs  electric  posting 

2  Burroughs  electric  bank¬ 

listing 

1  Burroughs  electric  add-list¬ 
ing 

1  Burroughs  electric  bank¬ 
posting 

1  Monroe  electric  posting 
4  Ediphone  transcribers 

1  Ediphone  dictation  machine 

2  Interval  timers 

3  Stop  watches 

1  18-inch  pajjer  cutter 

1  12-inch  paper  cutter 

2  Telephone  handsets 

1  National  cash  register 
2.5  Remington  filing  sets 
periixl ) 

2.5  Remington  Eardex 
sets 

1  Display  cabinet,  vertical 
filing 


(80 

filing 


.'30  Smith-Corona  tspewriters 
.'30  Royal  typewriters 
■'30  Underwood  standards 
18  Remington  standards 
1  IBM 

1  Underwood  electric 
1  Varitvper 

1  Model  4:35  A.B.Dick  Mime¬ 
ograph 

1  M(xlel  1  hand-feed  Stand¬ 
ard 

1  M(xlel  2  electric  Standard 
I  1  .Nlultigraph  75 

1  Model  E-1  Marr 

2  Victor  10-key  electrics 
4  Underwood-Sunstrand  elec¬ 
trics 

2  Rem  Rand  10-key  electrics 
7  Marchant  rotary  calculators 
2  Friden  rotary  calculators 
4  Comptometers,  manual 
•3  Comptometers,  electric 
•3  Burroughs,  electric 

.\ppr<)ximately  a  fourth  of  the  typewriters  are  elite;  the 
others  are  pica  machines. 

•  For  retailing,  there  are  three  counters  of  various  type 
and  vintage,  two  adjustable  shelf  sections,  and  one  adjus¬ 
table  display  section. 

■  The  West  Contra  Costa  Program  of  Instruction— 

The  program  of  instruction  at  the  college  is  based  on 
the  specific  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  the  c<Mnmunity, 
Hence,  classes  may  range  in  duration  from  a  few  weeks  for 
a  refresher  course  to  two  years  for  a  trade  course.  Most 
of  the  courses,  however,  are  on  a  semester  schedule.  'The 
students  are  generally  divided  into  groups  of  those  looking 
forward  to  a  university  transfer,  those  taking  the  two-year 
Associate  of  Arts  degree  program,  and  those  taking  re¬ 
fresher  courses  or  developing  a  particular  skill.  In  business 
training,  there  are  four  major  programs— bookkeeping¬ 
accounting,  secretarial,  business  services,  and  merchandis¬ 
ing— all  qualifying  for  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree. 

The  Business  Department  ofiFers  general  and  advanced 
work  in  typing,  accounting,  shorthand,  law,  sale»nanship. 
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•  In  the  insurance  field,  the  college  was  the  first  junior 
college  in  California  to  receive  approval  of  its  courses  by 
the  state  commissioner  of  insurance.  The  two  courses, 
primary  and  advanced  insurance,  prepare  the  student  for 
the  state  brokers’  examination.  A  course  in  life  underwrit¬ 
ing  is  also  included. 

•  In  retail  merchandising,  the  student  works  on  a  job 
15  hours  a  week  under  supervision,  puts  in  8  hours  in  class 
work  dealing  with  merchandising,  and  carries  6  hours  in 
related  class  work.  Most  often,  after  the  student  completes 
the  two-year  course,  he  is  already  set  up  in  a  good  job.  In 
spite  of  the  popularity  of  this  course,  there  are  still  not 
enough  students  to  fill  the  available  jobs. 

•  Office-work  experience,  a  course  started  experimentally, 
has  proved  a  most  successful  venture.  In  this  course,  stu¬ 
dents  doing  secretarial  or  clerical  work  may  secure  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  college  as  secretaries  to  the  faculty  or  as 
workers  in  the  production  laboratory,  where  material  for 
the  college  is  duplicated.  This  program  gives  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  develop  and  refine  his  business  skills  in 
actual  job  situations. 

•  Other  Courses.  The  administrators  of  the  college  real¬ 
ize  that  the  student  must  be  a  well-rounded  individual  as 
well  as  one  skilled  in  his  major  field.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
student  is  required  to  take  certain  related  courses:  skills  of 
communication,  psychology  for  effective  living,  and  a  per¬ 
sonal-development  workshop. 

In  the  skills  for  communication,  he  is  taught  or  retaught 
the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening, 
and  the  successful  way  of  talking  over  the  telephone.  The 
course  for  effective  living  is  given  when  the  student  enters 
college,  and  plans  at  present  are  to  give  a  refresher  course 
in  it  just  before  he  leaves  college.  In  effective  living  he  is 
taught  adjustment  to  people,  techniques  for  getting  a  job, 
preparation  of  a  personal  work  record,  etc.  In  personal 
development,  studies  concerning  grooming,  manners,  use 
of  skills,  and  personal  problems.  The  length  of  this  course, 
taught  as  a  workshop,  depends  on  the  individual. 

■  West  Contra  Costa,  Big  School,  Big  Staff- 

Dr.  Drummond  McCunn  is  superintendent  of  the  junior 
college  district.  John  Porterfield  is  director  of  the  West  col¬ 
lege.  George  J.  Paul  is  dean  of  student  personnel.  Robert 
Nelson  is  co-ordinator  of  both  the  business  and  the  dis¬ 
tributive-education  programs.  There  are  79  faculty  mem- 
l)ers  on  the  staff,  including  7  full-time  business  teachers; 
too,  there  are  usually  several  other  business  instructors, 
specialists  borrowed  from  business,  on  the  campus. 

So,  in  two  years.  West  Contra  Costa  College  has  become 
an  essential  contributing  force  in  its  communit> — and  all 
because  the  voters  of  the  community  were  far-sighted 
enough  to  visualize  a  junior  college  rising  from  the  vacant 
buildings  in  Kaiser  Shipyard  No.  3. 


business  correspondence,  and  office  practice,  as  does  any 
other  c<jllege.  The  needs  and  the  demands  of  the  business¬ 
men  of  the  community,  however,  have  encouraged  the  col¬ 
lege  to  pioneer  in  such  fields  as  real  estate  and  insurance, 
to  broaden  instruction  in  retail  merchandising,  and  to  de¬ 
vise  courses  where  the  student  may  earn  while  he  learns. 

•  Real-Estate  Program.  Upon  the  request  and  with  the 
c'o-operation  of  the  real  estate  boards  in  this  area,  the  col¬ 
lege  has  worked  out  a  very  intensive  training  course  for 
prospective  real-estate  salesmen,  who  are  required  to  take 
a  state  examination.  In  the  course  on  real-estate  funda¬ 
mentals,  the  student  studies  real  and  personal  property, 
ownership,  joint  tenancies,  contracts,  sales,  deeds,  taxes, 
and  so  on.  Other  courses  in  the  field  are  real-estate  selling, 
California  real-estate  law,  appraising,  and  financing. 


Secretarial  training  program  includes 
demonstrations  by  expert  beauticians. 


All  aspects  of  telephoning,  from  voice 
control  to  taking  orders,  is  covered. 


Fine  store  and  merchandising  room  enable 
school  to  train  store  workers  with  a  future. 


Those  who  wish  can  become  professionals 
in  using  Coxhead's  Varityper  machine. 
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Human  Relations 


IN  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE 


The  teaching  of  personal  traits 
and  proper  human  relations  is 
admittedly  a  difficult  job.  Mere 
knowledge  of  proper  traits  is  not 
enough,  yet  such  knowledge  obviously 
must  be  a  part  of  personality  devel¬ 
opment.  Paper-ard-pencil  techniciues 
leave  much  to  be  desired;  we  know 
that  what  one  says  he  ought  to  do  and 
what  he  actually  would  do  are  often 
two  very  different  things. 

The  job  of  personality  development 
is  not  exclusively  the  job  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  teacher;  but  every  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  teacher  knows  how  im¬ 
portant  personal  traits  are  to  the 
success  of  a  secretary;  how  essential 
they  are  in  a  secretary’s  day-to-day 
relationships;  and,  consequently,  how 
necessary  it  is  to  do  something  about 
this  training  area. 

Certain  techniques  can  be  used  in 
secretarial-practice  classes.  Eight  of  the 
techniques  that  are  the  most  fruitful — 
in  my  opinion — are  reviewed  below. 

■  No.  1:  Start  with  Self- Analysis- 
One  day  I  asked  my  advanced  sec¬ 
retarial-practice  class,  "What  should 
you  do  first  in  applying  for  a  job?” 

Everyone  had  an  answer:  “Learn 
about  a  particular  business,  write  a 
letter  of  application,  prepare  yourself 
by  taking  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
etc.  But  I  kept  saying,  “Before  that,” 
and  again,  “Before  that.” 

Finally,  the  students  gave  up.  They 
had  never  heard  of  Socrates.  Or  at  least 
they  couldn’t  think  of  him  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Business  Organization  683. 
“Know  thyself’  is  a  basic  rule.  It’s  the 
beginning  of  personality  development 
and  good  office  relationships. 

The  rating  sheet  used  for  self-analysis 
should  be  much  more  than  a  list  of 
personal  traits,  with  instructions  for  the 
students  to  mark  their  ratings  on  each 
trait  as  I,  2,  and  3  or  as  excellent, 
average,  or  poor.  'The  traits  should  be 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  see  specifically  the  character¬ 
istics  or  alternatives  by  which  he  rates 
himself. 

For  example,  if  we  wish  to  have 
students  evaluate  themselves  for  de¬ 
pendability,  don’t  present  the  trait  and 
rating  guide  like  this: 


•  Third  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  teaching 
secretarial  practice,  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hkks, 
textbook  author  and  professor  at  the  College  of 
Commerce,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


DEPESDABILITY 

Excellent  □  Average  □  Poor  □ 

The  student  needs  firmer  pegs  than 
those  three  words,  if  he  is  to  evaluate 
himself  correctly.  It  is  much  better, 
therefore,  to  present  the  trait  and  rat¬ 
ing  guide  something  like  this: 

DEPENDABILITY 

I  always  I  hardly  Sometimes 

keep  my  ever  break  I  break 

promises  □  a  promise  □  promises  □ 

WORK  HABITS 

I  am  slow  I  follow  the  1  start 

in  getting  schedule  set  early,  do 

storied  □  up  for  me  □  extra  work  □ 

To  make  certain  that  students  really 
do  read  the  alternatives,  it  is  wise  to 
diversify  the  arrangement— don’t  always 
put  the  best  one  first,  the  average  one 
ill  the  middle,  and  so  on. 

Remember,  too,  that  a  rating  sheet 
is  for  the  student’s  use;  there’s  nothing 
on  it  that  can  be  marked  right  or  wrong 
by  a  teacher,  although  a  student- 
teacher  conference  (preferably  initiated 
by  the  student)  is  highly  desirable. 

■  No.  2:  Use  Out-of-Class  Facilities— 
Many  schools  have  standardized  tests 
that  students  can  take,  such  as  interest 
inventories;  rating  sheets;  introvert- 


extrovert  analyses;  self-ratings  on  pa¬ 
tience,  honesty,  judgment,  and  other 
desirable  traits. 

These  tests  have  been  standardized, 
are  carefully  prepared,  and  help  the 
student  in  “finding  himself.”  Guidance 
officers,  counselors,  and  school  psychol¬ 
ogists  can,  of  course,  do  perhaps  a 
much  better  job  than  the  business 
teacher  in  this  specialized  area.  Our 
main  concern  is  developing  a  graduate 
who  can  adjust  to  the  job,  and  every 
resource  of  the  school  should  be  used 
to  further  this  goal. 

■  No.  3:As$ign  an  Improvement  Plan- 

Self-rating  without  a  plan  for  im¬ 
provement  is  like  finding  no  typewriters 
in  the  typewriting  room  and  doing 
nothing  about  it.  A  one-semester  plan 
for  self-improvement  should  be  re¬ 
quired  of  every  secretarial — and  per¬ 
haps  other — student. 

After  the  students  have  completed 
their  own  self-analyses,  ask  them  (a) 
to  review  their  analyses,  (b)  to  select 
three  traits  (more  if  they  wish),  and 
(c)  to  present  a  definite  plan  for  im¬ 
proving  these  traits. 

For  each  trait,  the  student  should 
present  four  or  five  specific  steps  in 
his  self-improvement  plan.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  student’s  plan  for  working  on 
forgetfulness  might  include: 

1.  I  will  listen  carefully  to  all  instruc¬ 
tions. 

2.  1  will  take  notes  of  instructions— in 
class,  in  a  part-time  job,  at  home. 

3.  I  will  carry  a  small  notebook  with 
me  so  that  I  will  always  be  able  to  jot 
down  instructions,  dates,  names,  and  other 
information  as  it  occurs  to  me. 

4.  I  will  check  on  the  spelling  of  names, 
addresses,  and  words  in  all  my  wrritten 
work. 

5.  I  will  check  off  things  as  I  do  them— 
assignments,  notes,  jobs  to  do— so  that  I 
can  see  my  progress. 

Emphasize  to  students  that  this  one- 
semester  plan  is  a  contract.  It  should 
be  signed  by  the  student,  discussed 
with  the  teacher  for  possible  further 
suggestions,  and  kept  in  the  front  of 
the  student’s  notebook  for  constant  re¬ 
view — and  improvement. 

Working  on  a  plan  of  this  type  brings 
self-improvement  into  sharp  focus,  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  specific  problems  of 
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each  student,  and  pays  oS  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  device. 

■  No.  4;  Assign  a  Long-Range  Pbui— 

Near  graduation,  direct  the  students 

to  prepare  a  long-range  plan  for  self- 
improvement  —  perhaps  a  three-year 
plan  or  a  five-year  plan.  The  final  as¬ 
signment  in  a  secretarial-practice  class 
should  l)e  one  that  projects  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  thinking  into  the  future.  A  long- 
range  plan  similar  to  the  one-semester 
plan  for  self-improvement  should  be 
jirepared  in  writing  by  each  student. 

Have  the  students  set  out  their  goals 
and  then  list  the  specific  steps  by  which 
they  are  going  to  accomplish  these 
goals.  For  example,  one  such  goal  might 
Ik-  to  grow  professionally  and  inteUec- 
tually.  Specific  things  to  accomplish 
this  goal  might  })e: 

1.  School  Courses.  I  plan  to  take  at 
least  one  course  each  year  —  in  evening 
school,  by  correspondence,  or  as  part  of  a 
college  course. 

2.  Study  of  My  Office.  I  plan  to  spend 
some  time  each  week  in  finding  out  more 
about  the  office  in  which  I  work  —  facts 
about  the  organization,  facts  about  its 
business,  facts  that  will  help  me  advance 
to  a  supervisory  position. 

3.  Travel.  I  plan  to  take  at  least  one 
trip  a  year.  First,  I  shall  find  out  more 
about  my  own  state;  then  I  shall  travel  to 
other  states. 

■  No.  5:  Discuss  Problems  in  Human 
Relations  in  the  Office- 

Offices  are  full  of  problem  situations 
where  tact,  diplomacy,  judgment,  and 
other  personality  attributes  must  be 
applied.  .Many  of  these  situations  could 
l)e  brought  into  the  secretarial  class¬ 
room  and  discussed  at  length  by  the 
students.  Here  are  a  few  situations, 
as  examples: 

1.  Your  employer  calls  your  attention  to 
a  mistake  made  by  another  typist,  thinking 
that  you  made  the  error.  What  would  you 
do?  Sav  nothing  and  correct  it?  State  that 
>o\i  did  not  make  the  mistake?  State  that 
sonu-one  else  made  it,  not  you? 

2.  You  must  have  a  certain  folder  from 
the  central  file  department  at  oiKe.  The 
file  de|Kirtment  states  that  it  will  be  sent 
by  s|K>cial  messenger,  but  it  has  l)een  an 
hour  since  you  asked  for  the  folder,  and 
you  should  have  received  it.  \N'hat  should 
you  do?  Whom  might  you  call?  What, 
specifically,  .should  you  say? 

3.  You  are  a  new  employee,  and  you 
hear  some  uncomplimentary  gossip  about 
your  employer.  What  would  you  do— 
agree?  refute?  add  to?  miit  work?  What 
should  be  done  and  howr 

4.  Your  employer  rolits  infinitives  and 
“takes  liberties  ’  with  the  English  language 
in  his  dictation.  What  would  you  do? 
Suppose  you  did  say  something;  how 
should  you  say  it? 

5.  An  air-mail,  special-delivery  letter 
has  to  go  to  the  post  office  at  once.  What, 
specifically,  should  you  say  to  the  office 
boy,  to  get  him  to  do  the  job  for  you? 

Case  problems  of  this  type  should 
Ik-  sprinkled  liberally  throughout  the 
semester.  Your  own  experience  and 
reading  is  one  source;  but,  by  all  means. 


tap  the  students  as  sources.  Make  one 
of  your  assignments  the  development 
of  problem  situations  by  the  students. 
An  imaginative  and  experienced  group 
of  students  will  provide  many  excellent 
problems  involving  human  relations — 
good,  practical,  down-to-earth,  interest¬ 
ing  problems. 

The  solutions  to  these  problems  may 
be  developed  by  discussion  or  may  be 
composed  at  the  typewriter  by  stu¬ 
dents,  edited  by  them,  and  submitted 
in  final  form  as  class  typing  projects. 
There  is  usually  no  one  answer  to 
problems  of  this  type.  Discussion  will 
bring  out  the  facts  and  the  possible 
.solutions. 

The  importance  of  this  area  can  well 
be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that 
a  sizeable  portion  of  the  CPS  examina¬ 
tions — f(»r  experienced  secretaries — is 
concerned  with  such  actual  situations, 
where  judgment,  tact,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  traits  must  be  exercised. 

■  No.  6:  Literature  Will  Help- 

Grooming  Charts  (Educational  Serv¬ 
ice  Department,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  630 
Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York),  Guiding 
Students  in  the  Development  of  Per- 
.sonality  (Tetter  and  Stanfield,  Sicience 
Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois), 
and  How  to  Be  a  Super  Secretary  (Re¬ 
mington  Rand  Inc.)  are  examples  of 
literature  that  should  be  standard 
equipment  in  a  secretarial-practice 
class.  Every  school  library  has  other 
materials — books  and  pamphlets — in 
this  area. 

Magazine  articlc.s — in  Today’s  Sec¬ 
retary  especially,  American,  Glamour, 
and  others — frequently  deal  with  hu¬ 
man-relations  problems  or  persorrality 
traits,  and  often  contain  self-rating  tests 
that  are  stimulating  and  helpful.  Clip 
these  yourself  or  ask  your  students  to 
WTitch  for  and  collect  such  articles  from 
the  magazines  they  have  at  home,  and 
then  to  bring  the  articles  to  class  for 
discussion. 

■  No.  7:  Use  Film  and  Filmstrips— 

The  McGraw-Hill  series  on  Human 

Relations  in  Supervision  (Text-Film 
Dept.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
'Vest  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  36)  is 
tops  to  stimulate  discussion.  Tw-ent)'- 
four  cases  taken  from  the  personnel 
files  of  the  Armstrong  Company  have 
l>een  placed  on  2-  to  6-minute  film¬ 
strips.  These  cases  involve  such  things 
as  insulrordination,  tardiness,  incom¬ 
petence,  violation  of  safety  rules,  fric¬ 
tion  among  employees,  relations  with 
unions,  and  practical  jokers.  The  em¬ 
phasis  in  these  films  is  on  supervision, 
rather  than  on  secretarial  practices — 
but  what’s  wrong  with  that,  especially 
in  the  training  of  secretaries? 

Of  the  many  films  on  secretarial 
duties  and  secretarial  work,  the  follow¬ 
ing  deal  more  with  personality  and 
human  relationships  than  with  specific 
techniques: 


1.  McGraw-Hill’s  Business  Etiquette 
filmstrip  series:  (1)  Why  Etiquette  in 
Business?  (2)  Finding  the  Right  Job  for 
You.  (3)  filing  Yourself  to  an  Employer. 
(4)  Your  New  Job.  (5)  The  New  Em¬ 
ployee  and  Fellow  Workers.  (6)  You  Want 
to  Look  Right. 

2.  The  Duties  of  a  Secretary  (Under¬ 
wood  Corporation). 

3.  How  to  be  'Veil-Groomed. 

4.  Telephone  Courtesy  (local  offices  of 
telephone  company). 

5.  Secretarial  Etiquette. 

6.  Office  Etiquette. 

7.  Developing  Leadership. 

8.  Developing  Responsibility. 

The  above  films  can  be  obtained 
from  l(x;al  and  state  film  sources  or 
from  Business  Education  Films,  104 
W’est  61st  Street,  New  York. 

■  No.  8:  Stress  Good  Work  Habits— 

Insist  on  proper  work  habits  in  the 
classroom.  There’s  no  magic  transfor¬ 
mation  that  occurs  when  a  student 
leaves  the  classn)om  and  takes  a  job. 
"'hat  he  does  in  class,  how  he  does 
his  work,  when  he  does  his  work — the 
same  habits  will  carry  oVer  to  the  job. 
The  student  who  is  careless  in  class 
has  a  10  to  1  chance,  at  least,  of  being 
the  same  way  on  the  job. 

This  means  one  thing  only — our 
standards  in  the  area  of  personality 
traits  must  be  high.  We  must  insist  on 
work  completely  accurate,  and  that  it 
be  done  on  time,  honestly  done,  care¬ 
fully  done,  efficiently  done.  Good  work 
habits  learnetl  in  the  classroom  will 
be  of  definite  value  to  the  student  on 
the  job. 

Students  should  schedule  their  work, 
"'e  can  help  them  in  this  by  making 
assignments  definite;  by  giving  specific 
deadlines;  and  by  providing  progress 
charts  for  recording  due  dates,  com¬ 
pletion  dates,  and  remarks  for  further 
improvement. 

Students  should  develop  efficient 
work  habits — and  we  can  also  help 
them  here,  by  comments  on  arrange¬ 
ment  of  supplies;  techniques  of  work; 
techniques  of  organization;  and  point¬ 
ers  on  filing,  typing,  and  the  other 
activities  of  the  secretary. 

Students  should  show  initiative,  judg¬ 
ment,  dependability,  punctuality,  per¬ 
sistence,  interest — in  the  classroom. 
The  disinterested  student  must  be 
talked  to— what’s  the  trouble?  What  can 
we  do  about  it?  The  tardy  student  must 
understand  the  need  for  punctuality  and 
that  tardiness  is  not  tolerated. 

Above  all,  students  should  know  each 
other,  should  have  the  knack  of  in¬ 
troducing  themselves  to  each  other 
and  should  take  an  interest  in  others 
in  the  room.  (This  is  a  problem  specifi¬ 
cally  of  college  classes,  but  sometimes 
exists  at  the  high  school  level  also.) 

These  eight  techniques  have  been 
found  to  be  of  great  help  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  personality  of  potential  office 
workers  and  in  teaching  them  proper 
human  relations. 
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BUSINESS  EDUGATION  WORLD 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  in  order; 
This  year  the  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  is  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding 
in  1903. 

■  Twentieth  Century— 

The  story  of  the  development  of  SW 
is  the  story  of  the  American  free  en¬ 
terprise  system,  the  story  of  an  idea 
growing  into  a  large  business  dedicated 
to  service,  a  story  that  began  at  a  time 
when  modem  business  training  was  in 
its  infancy  .  .  .  and  a  new  century  had 
jast  begun. 

In  the  small  city  of  Knoxville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  James  W.  Baker  was  a  book¬ 
keeping  teacher— a  good  one.  Not  many 
schools  were  teaching  bookkeeping 
then,  but  education  for  business  was 
increasing.  Public  high  schools  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  offer  training  courses,  many 
private  schools  were  flourishing  (al¬ 
though  the  great  chains  of  a  decade  be¬ 
fore  were  breaking  up  into  individually 
owned  institutions),  and  a  few  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  were  beginning  to 
offer  special  courses  for  training  busi¬ 
ness  teachers. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  good  )>ookkeeping 
teacher,  was  successful  largely  because 
he  had  prepared  his  own  materials, 
which  he  called  20th  Century  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Office  Practice.  Other 
teachers  heard  of  the  Baker  materials. 
He  began  to  sell  his  materials  to  other 
teachers  and  other  schools,  and  tne 
popularity  of  20th  Century  spread. 

•  Foundinf’.  Mr.  Baker  soon  found 
that  he  was  spending  more  time  taking 
care  of  the  sale  of  his  book  than  he 
was  in  teaching  it;  so,  with  the  aid  of 
two  close  friends.  Col.  J.  C.  Woodward 
and  Mr.  Hu  Woodward,  he  founded  a 
company,  in  1903.  It  was  first  named 
the  Southern  Publishing  Company;  but 
when  it  was  learned  that  another  com¬ 
pany  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
.same  name,  the  company  became  the 
South-Western  Publishing  Company. 
This  name  was  selected  because  the 
South  and  the  West  were  the  areas  that 
the  company  planned  first  to  serve. 

•  To  Cincinnati.  Because  of  growing 
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needs  for  production  and  distribution 
facilities,  the  firm  was  moved  in  1910 
to  the  important  printing  center  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  where  it  is  now  located— 
since  1950,  in  its  own  building  at  634 
Broadway. 

•  Presidents.  Colonel  Woodward 
was  the  first  president  and  served  from 
1903  to  1924.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Baker,  who  served  as  president 
until  his  death  in  1938.  Mr.  Baker  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Hu  Woodward,  who 
was  president  until  1949,  when  Mr. 
J.  F.  Sherwood  (today’s  president) 
succeeded  him.  All  officers  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  firm  have  come  up  through 
the  service  ranks. 

■  South-Western  Today— 

Gradually,  new  textbooks  were  added 

to  the  line  of  publication,  until  today 
South-Western  has  a  broad,  complete 
program  of  textbooks  for  business  train¬ 
ing  and  economic  education.  The  com¬ 
pany  really  has  three  distinct  depart¬ 
ments— high  school,  private  business 
school,  and  college— with  separate  and 
distinct  lines  of  books  for  each  level. 

The  home  office  of  the  company  is 
still  in  Cincinnati.  It  operates  its  own 
branches  in  New  Rochelle  (on  the  out- 
.skirts  of  New  York  City),  in  Chicago, 
Dallas,  and  in  San  Franciscxi.  It  has 
representatives  who  visit  schools  in 
every  state;  depositories  in  many  states; 
agents  in  Canada,  Hawaii,  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines;  and  distribution  throughout  the 
American  possessions  and  in  many  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  Chicago  office  was 
opened  in  1917;  the  ea.stem  office,  in 
1919;  the  western  office,  in  1922;  and 
the  Dallas  office,  in  1936. 

■  A  Functional  Philosophy— 

Since  its  founding  SW  has  empha¬ 
sized  two  keystones  to  its  publishing 
activities:  a  service  approach  and  spe¬ 
cialization. 

The  founders  assumed  the  attitude 
that  a  publisher  of  textbooks  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  schools  and  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  survive  unless  his  firm  renders 
a  high  service  to  the  schools.  To  this 
end,  South-Western  Publishing  not  only 
has  sought  to  present  sound  textbooks 


but  also  has  served  business  teachers 
generously  through  the  publication  and 
free  distribution  of  many  educational 
monographs  and  the  issues  of  the  firm’s 
magazines.  The  Balance  Sheet  and  Col¬ 
legiate  Neu;s. 

Through  the  years  of  development, 
the  cHimpany  executives  have  adhered 
also  to  the  belief  that  the  role  of  the 
firm  is  one  of  specialization— SW  has 
sloganed  itself  as  “Specialists  in  Busi- 
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ness  and  Economic  Education”— and 
have  kept  its  publication  strictly  within 
the  field  of  business  training  and  its  re¬ 
lated  field  of  economic  education.  Part 
of  this  philosophy  is  displayed  also  in 
the  firm’s  policy  of  using  only  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  and  professionally  ex¬ 
perienced  business  educators  as  com¬ 
pany  representatives. 

“From  the  very  beginning,”  says  J.  J. 
Sherwood,  president,  “and  ever  since, 
the  objective  of  our  company  has  been 
to  render  service— above  all  else— and  to 
take  an  aggressive  lead  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  better  types  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  growing  needs  in  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Fifty  years  of  success  have  justified 
the  objective  and  testify  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  fulfilled.— A/an  C. 
Uoyd,  Editor 
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Can  We  Predict  Superior  Achievement 


SIMON  A.  DUCHAN 

Central  Commercial  High  School 
New  York,  New  York 


GROUP  ONE- 

Reading 

Average 

Grade  Made 

Scare  at 

for  First 

in  Final 

Student 

IQ. 

Start 

5  Terms 

(6th)  Term 

A 

too 

9.2 

95.4 

95 

B 

92 

9.7 

94.2 

97 

C 

109 

87 

94.2 

95 

0 

117 

10.0 

94.0 

95 

E 

103 

9.9 

93.4 

97 

F 

96 

9.8 

92.6 

95 

G 

96 

9.3 

92.4 

95 

H 

108 

9.2 

92.4 

90 

1 

95 

8.1 

92.2 

95 

J 

109 

10.0 

92.0 

90 

K 

106 

10.4- 

92.0 

90 

L 

85 

9.1 

91.6 

90 

M 

107 

8.1 

91.2 

65 

N 

105 

8.9 

91.2 

85 

0 

111 

9.5 

91.2 

92 

MEDIAN 

105 

9.3 

92.4 

95 

GROUP  TWO 

P 

111 

10.0 

94.8 

98 

Q 

84 

7.5 

94.6 

95 

R 

100 

100 

94.2 

97 

S 

105 

8.1 

93.6 

97 

T 

'101 

9.5 

93.4 

90 

U 

96 

9.1 

91.0 

95 

V 

98 

9.3 

90.6 

95 

MEDIAN 

100 

9.3 

93.6 

95 

GROUP  THREE 

A 

114 

10.+ 

95.2 

92 

B 

117 

lO.-h 

94.8 

98 

C 

104 

10. -t- 

93.8 

95 

D 

106 

98 

93.0 

95 

E 

110 

9.7 

92.8 

95 

F 

100 

9.3 

92.2 

95 

G 

106 

9.7 

91.8 

90 

MEDIAN 

106 

98 

93.0 

95 

GROUP  FOUR 

H 

118 

10.0 

96.8 

97 

1 

108 

10.4^ 

96.0 

85 

J 

96 

8.2 

96.0 

97 

K 

109 

9.2 

936 

85 

L 

103 

9.2 

93.0 

95 

M 

102 

8.2 

91.2 

90 

N 

103 

9.7 

906 

75 

MEDIAN 

103 

9.2 

93.6 

90 

For  a  long  time  teachers  of  sliorthand  have  felt 
that  many  students  in  their  classes  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  take  shorthand.  Their  theory  is  that 
we  should  eliminate  those  learners  whose  educational  or 
mental  limitations  preclude  the  likelihood  of  their  succeed¬ 
ing  in  shorthand.  These  teachers  assume  that  two  major 
factors  determine  success  in  shorthand — the  student’s  intel¬ 
ligence  quotient  and  his  reading  ability' — and  they  would 
exclude  or  admit  students  on  the  bask:  of  their  scores  in 
these  two  factors. 

Thus,  these  teachers  put  great  confidence  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  IQ  and  reading  ability.  Is  their  confidence  fully 
justified?  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  it  is.  He  has 
tested  these  two  factors  “on  an  upper  level” — on  the  superior 
achievement  level — and  finds  that  they  do  not  predict  supe¬ 
rior  achievement  accurately.  If  that  is  the  case,  one  must 
have  qualms  about  using  these  factors  as  predictors  of  even 
average  success. 

■  An  Opportunity  for  Analysis— 

The  direct  way  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  IQ’s  and  read¬ 
ing  scores  in  predicting  shorthand  success  is  to  look  at  the 
records  of  students  who  have  succeeded,  in  varying  degree, 
in  their  study  of  shorthand.  If  IQ  or  reading  scores  or  both 
are  good  predictors,  there  will  be  a  high  correlation  between 
these  predictors  and  students’  actual  achievement. 

The  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  predictors 
with  the  achievement  of  four  diflFerent  groups  of  successful 
students;  he  found  that  there  is  not  sufficient  correlation  to 
justify  reliance  on  the  predictors.  Moreover,  the  four  groups 
included  two  Gregg  Shorthand  groups  and  two  Pitman 
Shorthand  groups;  so,  the  data  may  be  said  to  apply  to 
shorthand  learning  in  general,  rather  than  exclusively  to  a 
particular  shorthand  system. 

The  stenographic  course  at  Central  Commercial  High 
School  in  New  York  City  includes  three  years  (six  semesters) 
of  shorthand  training.  This  program  is  not  typical  of  most 
schools,  of  course;  and  the  results  of  our  analysis  may  be 
even  more  significant,  since  few  schools  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  weigh  predictors  against  the  achievement  of  fifth- 
and  sixth-term  students,  who  are  relatively  quite  successful 
in  learning  shorthand. 

The  student  enters  our  school  in  the  tenth  year,  at  which 
lime  he  is  asked  to  indicate  his  preference  for  shorthand  or 
other  commercial  specialization.  Shorthand  selectees  are 
given  their  choice  of  Gregg  or  Pitman.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
first  semester,  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  shorthand 
training  become  either  “single  major”  students  or  “double 
major”  students,  the  latter  being  those  students  who  show 
lietter-than-average  results  in  their  first-term  shorthand  and 
lxK)kkeeping  and  who  are  therefore  permitted  to  take  three 
years  each  of  shorthand  and  bookkeeping. 

Accordingly,  there  were  four  groups  of  shorthand  students 
who  graduate  from  Central  Commercial  last  June:  Group 
One,  the  Gregg  “single  major”  students;  Group  Two,  the 
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in  Shorthand? 


Pitman  “single  major”  students;  Group  Three,  the  Gregg 
“double  major”  students;  and  Group  Four,  the  Pitman 
“double  major”  students. 

The  writer  analyzed  the  records  of  these  four  groups  of 
students,  to  compare  their  IQ’s,  reading-ability  scores,  and 
shorthand  achievement  scores.  The  data  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  panel.  There  is  no  class  grouping  of  our 
students  by  their  majors  until  the  sixth  term,  at  which  time 
the  single-major  students  are  given  special  programs;  hence, 
the  results  shown  in  the  tables  are  set  up  so  as  to  show  the 
average  grade  of  five  terms  of  work  in  shorthand,  separate 
from  the  sixth-term  grade  given  by  itself  in  the  last  column. 

While  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  draw  detailed  statistical 
conclusions  from  the  figures,  there  are  several  interesting 
items  that  may  be  noted.  Since  only  the  “Average  for  First 
5  Terms”  column  is  ranked  in  any  order,  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  other  columns  to  see  what  correlation,  if  any,  exists  with 
superior  shorthand  achievement.  The  latter  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  including  those  students  who  maintained  an  aver¬ 
age  of  90  per  cent  or  higher  for  five  terms  of  stenography. 

■  Observations  on  IQ  vs.  Achievement— 

•  The  Gregg  Single  Majors; 

1.  No  direct  correlation  seems  to  exist  between  IQ  and 
stenographic  achievement,  "rhe  student  with  the  highest 
IQ  ranked  fourth  in  achievement,  while  the  student  with 
the  lowest  IQ  placed  twelfth  in  order.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
the  three  students  who  placed  below  our  student  with  the 
lowest  IQ  showed  at  least  15  points  higher  in  IQ.  Of  the 
first  8  students,  3  had  IQ’s  of  less  than  100.  Nine  of  the 
15  students  in  this  group  had  higher  IQ’s  than  the  first  2 
students. 

2.  Of  the  7  students  who  had  IQ’s  below  the  median,  5  of 
them  placed  among  the  top  7  in  achievement.  Conversely, 
only  2  students  with  IQ’s  above  the  median  placed  in  the 
upper  half  of  this  group. 

3.  The  distribution  of  IQ’s  in  this  group  showed  almost 
normal,  with  a  range  of  32  points  from  lowest  to  highest. 
One  would  certainly  not  expect  such  a  spread  of  ability 
among  the  best  students  in  the  group. 

4.  Since  it  is  customarily  Iwlieved  that  an  IQ  of  90-110 
includes  those  with  “average”  intelligence  and  that  an  IQ  of 
80-89  is  “below  average,”  it  seems  fairly  obvious  from  the 
results  cited  that  superior  achievement  is  not  due  solely 
to  superior  intelligence. 

•  The  Pitman  Single  Majors: 

1.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  student,  the  correlation 
is  low  and  without  practical  significance.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  the  second  student  possesses  an  IQ  that  is  considered 
hy  many  to  be  “Below  Average.”  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that,  in  a  school  system  that  provided  for  careful  screening 
of  students,  this  student  might  have  been  excluded  from 
taking  shorthand.  She  certainly  need  not  apologize  for  her 
performance. 

2.  In  a  group  of  only  seven  students,  the  IQ’s  showed  a 


range  of  27  points.  While  this  distribution  might  approach 
what  is  considered  “normal,”  it  is  not  what  one  would  expect 
in  a  group  representing  superior  achievement. 

•  The  Gregg  Double  Majors: 

1.  Although  this  is  a  selected,  more  homogeneous  group, 
the  median  IQ  is  only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  Single 
Majors,  and  the  median  achievement  is  almost  the  same  in 
both  groups. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  a  closer  relation  between  IQ  and 
achievement,  although  the  smaller  number  of  cases  and  the 
smaller  range  of  IQ’s  preclude  a  great  degree  of  variability 
in  achievement. 

•  The  Pitman  Double  Majors; 

1.  This  group  seems  to  be  more  homogeneous,  but  while 
the  median  IQ  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Single  Majors,  the 
median  achievement  is  exactly  the  same.  Therefore  we  can¬ 
not  assume  any  special  relationship  between  intelligence  and 
shorthand  achievement  in  this  group. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  third  student  in  this  group, 
there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  high  degree  of  correlation  between 
IQ  and  superior  achievement. 

3.  Only  one  of  the  seven  students  has  an  IQ  that  might 
he  considered  as  “Above  Average.” 

■  Observations  on  Reading  vs.  Achievement— 

•  The  Two  Groups  of  Single  Majors: 

1.  Since  each  reading-score  figure  indicates  reading 
ability  equal  to  that  of  the  average  student  of  the  grade 
indicated,  it  would  seem  that  most  of  our  shorthand  students 
were  slightly  below  average  in  reading  ability.  However, 
the  range  of  scores  is  small  and  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  some  slight  relationship  does  exist  between  reading 
ability  and  superior  achievement. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  one  student,  we  might  conclude 
that  a  reading  score  of  at  least  8.1  was  necessary  for 
superior  achievement.  However,  the  examination  of  the 
records  of  other  students  receiving  averages  below  the 
superior  level  shows  many  students  having  reading  scores 
of  8.1  or  higher  who  did  not  attain  this  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  only  sound  conclusion  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  that  a  student  with  a  reading  score  below  8.1  stands 
very  little  chance  of  performing  on  the  superior  level. 

•  The  Two  Groups  of  Double  Majors: 

1.  The  reading  scores  of  these  students,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  having  scores  of  8.2,  showed  excellent  homo¬ 
geneity  of  a  high  level.  Except  for  the  two  students  men¬ 
tioned  above,  no  student  in  this  group  had  a  reading  score 
lower  than  9.2. 

2.  The  median  reading  score  of  this  entire  group  was 
9.7,  a  figure  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Single  Majors. 
Yet,  despite  this  difference,  the  median  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  showed  practically  no  difference.  We  may  again  con¬ 
clude  that  a  high  level  of  reading  ability  is  necessary  for 
superior  achievement,  but  that  it  does  not  guarantee  such 
achievement,  as  indicated  by  the  many  other  students  hav¬ 
ing  similar  reading  scores  but  lower  achievement. 

■  Observations  on  Reading  Scores  vs.  IQ— 

The  following  table  may  demonstrate  more  clearly  the 
slightness  of  the  relationship  between  the  IQ  and  the  read¬ 
ing  scores  of  all  students  in  all  groups: 


I.Q.  Reading  Scores 

7.5-8.4  8.5-9.4  9.5-10-1- 

85-  94  .  1  1  1 

9.5-104  .  3  6  6 

105-114  .  2  4  9 

11.5-124  . . .  3 


Examination  shows  little  significant  correlation  between 
IQ  and  reading  score.  ’The  table  shows  graphically  the  fact 
that  the  IQ  scores  of  the  entire  group  tend  to  group  them¬ 
selves  in  a  normal  distribution,  while  the  reading  scores 
show  a  high  concentration  of  scores  toward  the  higher  levels. 

(Continued  on  page  303} 
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The  Baltimore  County 


In-Service  Prosram 


For  Business  Teachers 


A  SPECIAL,  and  we  believe  effective,  program  of  in- 
service  aid  and  training  is  offered  to  the  business 
teacliers  whose  schools  lie  in  Baltimore  County,  out¬ 
side  the  City  of  Baltimore.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a  special 
business  education  supervisor  for  the  County,  which  makes 
for  excellent  leadership.  P'or  another  thing,  there  are  ten 
kinds  of  in-service  program  activities: 

1.  Monthly  Meetingfi.  The  business  teachers  of  the  county 
meet  on  a  designated  Thursday  night,  once  every  month. 
Each  .sch(K)l  is  designated  as  host  in  turn,  and  the  host 
school  is  assigned  a  topic  that  it  presents  in  discussion  or 
other  form  for  its  guests.  Not  long  ago,  for  example,  a 
.school  presentetl  to  its  guests  a  very  fine  program  on  book¬ 
keeping  that  covered  new  textlMK)'ks,  some  teaching  short 
cuts,  a  showing  of  some  films,  and  a  panel  discussion.  This 
was  followed  by  discussion  with  the  audience,  then  a  tour 
of  the  school,  then  refreshments. 

In  meetings  like  this  one,  teachers  are  able  and  willing 
to  compare  methixls,  devices,  theories,  aids,  and  basic 
philosophies,  for  mutual  growth. 

2.  Visiting  SjK’akers.  Some  of  the  monthly  meetings  are 
held  in  the  Ca'ty  instead  of  in  one  of  the  county  schools; 
and,  in  such  instances,  the  sujrervisor  brings  in  visiting  au¬ 
thorities— authors  of  new  textlxK)ks,  demonstrators  of  new 
methods  or  equipment,  and  so  on. 

An  evening  with  such  visitors  gives  teachers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  methods,  to  discuss  new  books  and  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  to  develop  improved  technirjues  for  their 
own  classrooms. 

3.  Intervisitation.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  schedule 
of  intervisitation  was  tried  among  the  county  business 
teachers.  Each  school  served  as  a  host  for  a  day;  and  one 
teacher  from  each  of  the  other  schools  attended  to  observ’e, 
to  discuss,  to  lunch,  to  ask  questions,  and  ultimately  to 
report  back  to  his  own  school  associates. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  observe  for  several 
hours  the  classroom  work  of  another  teacher  without  pick¬ 
ing  up  many  new  ideas  that  he  can  and  will  use.  This 
feature  of  our  county  program  is  by  far  the  most  popular. 


4.  Extension  Courses.  The  county  supervisor,  recognizing 
the  desire  of  many  of  the  county  business  teachers  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  professional  growth,  polled  the  group  to  find 
out  how  many  would  be  interested  in  taking  an  extension 
course  from  the  local  University.  Then  he  arranged  for  an 
instructor  to  offer  the  course  at  a  time  and  place  convenient 
to  the  majority  of  the  teachers.  It  was  a  graduate  credit 
course,  “exactly  what  I  wantetl,”  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  teachers. 

5.  Industrial  Visitation.  During  the  week  ends,  plans 
were  carried  through  by  which  teachers  visited  not  only  the 
offices  of  business  firms  but  also  many  of  the  industrial 
firms  in  the  county.  Effort  is  being  made  in  the  current 
year  to  provide  the  teachers  an  aftern(K)n  off  from  the 
school  day  to  make  tours  of  business  establishments  that 
are  not  open  on  week  ends. 

6.  County  Institutes.  Believing  that  our  own  teachers 
have  talent  worth  observing  and  listening  to,  we  have  made 
a  special  effort  to  have  them  take  part  in  county  and 
regional  institutes  and  other  teachers  meetings.  We  find  that 
there  are  many  (K-casions  when  we  would  rather  hear  four 
or  five  of  our  own  teachers,  who  know  and  share  our  prob¬ 
lems,  report  their  experieiK-es  in  fifteen-minute  presenta¬ 
tions  than  listen  to  a  visiting  dignitary  orate  for  an  hour. 

7.  DefHirtmental  Meeting’s.  There  are  four  kinds  of  de¬ 
partmental  meetings  being  held  and  further  encouraged  in 
the  county  schools.  First,  there  is  the  special  meeting  of  the 
school’s  business  teachers,  with  the  principal  present  to  aid 
in  the  discussion  of  problems  better  considered  within  the 
small  group  than  in  a  general  faculty  meeting.  Second, 
there  are  the  occasions  when  the  county  supervisor  spends 
a  day  in  the  business  clas.ses  and  then  meets  with  the 
sclKwrl’s  teachers  for  a  rwume  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Third,  there  is  the  meeting  called  by  the  business  teach¬ 
ers.  and  which  the  supervisor  attends  at  their  invitation,  to 
participate  in  discussion  of  some  siiecific  problem— the  next 
year’s  program,  for  example.  The  (Xx;asion  of  a  casual  stop- 
in  visit  by  the  supervisor  sometimes  brings  such  a  meeting 
together  spontaneously.  Fourth  and  last,  there  are  the  occa¬ 
sions — still  rare  but  increasing  in  frecjuency — when  a  teacher 
will  invite  the  supervisor  in  for  a  particular  demonstration 
lesson. 

8.  Curriculum  Workshop.  During  the  summer  months,  a 
six-week  workshop  for  curriculum  study  and  course  of  study 
revision  is  held.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  summer 
brings  many  changes;  but  there  are  always  times  when  in¬ 
structors  find  courses  of  study  inadecjuate  and  wish  to 
revise  them,  or  when  broad  curriculum  developments  require 
changes  in  the  business  program,  too.  The  teachers  who 
attend  the  workshops  do  so  definitely  with  a  goal  in  mind, 
."ind  they  are  paid  by  the  county  for  the  time  they  devote  to 
this  professional  w(»rk. 

.9.  PTA  Rourul  Taldes.  The  counts’  P*TA  planned  and 
recently  effected  a  three-afternoon  conference  in  which 
teachers,  representing  all  departments,  presented  to  the 
parents  a  series  of  vignettes  covering  the  work  done  by, 
and  in,  each  department  and  on  each  level  of  our  school 
program.  Each  presentation  was  followed  by  extensive  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was  a  wonderful  learning  time. 

10.  Summer  School.  The  business  teachers  share  in  a 
fine  county-wide  policy:  that  teachers  who  attend  summer 
sch(M)l  are  given  some  help  in  meeting  their  expenses— $50 
for  those  who  attend  a  state  college,  $100  for  those  going 
outside  the  state.  Many  of  our  business  teachers  have  re- 
siwnded  to  this  added  incentive  toward  professional  growth. 

Schools  change,  times  change.  Teachers  must  be  ready 
for  change,  prepared  to  meet  it.  Only  by  continued  study 
and  in-service  growth  can  teachers  stay  up  to  date  and 
alert  to  new  problems.  Baltimore  County’s  in-service  train¬ 
ing  program  is  successfully  meeting  these  goals.— Waller  M. 
Snyder,  Dundalk  High  School,  Dundalk,  Maryland. 
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OPEN 

HOUSE! 


Here's  a  flock  of  entertaining  but  educating  things 
you  can  do  when  the  Public  comes  to  visit  you  ...  or 
at  any  time  you  must  sponsor  a  business  performance 


•  HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN,  Michigan  Stare  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


WHAT  DOES  THE  EXPRES¬ 
SION  “Open  House”  mean 
to  you?  It  could  mean  a  lot 
of  things.  Your  job  of  running  a  booth 
in  the  corridor.  Or  putting  on  a  five- 
minute  skit  as  part  of  a  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  whole  school.  Or  putting 
on  a  special  business-machines  exhibit 
after  school  on  a  Friday  afternoon.  Or 
having  a  swell  gang  of  graduates  back 
for  an  evening’s  Secretarial  Clinic  or 
late-aftemoon  Secretarial  Seminar. 

To  me,  “Open  House”  means  a  full- 
fledged  show  sponsored  by  the  business 
department.  The  folks  in  the  audience 
are  adults.  If  your  Open  House  falls 
in  November,  during  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week,  the  adults  are  probably 
parents;  but,  if  it  falls  in  the  spring, 
the  audience  may  be— can  be,  should  be, 
vnist  be — loaded  with  visiting  busi¬ 
nessmen,  t(K). 

Boy,  if  you  want  to  sell  your  de¬ 
partment  to  the  community,  sponsor 
your  own  departmental  Open  Ilouse! 
If  you  want  businessmen  to  hunger  for 
your  graduates,  sponsor  an  Open  House. 
If  you  want  the  Board  of  Education 
to  come  through  with  a  budget  for  some 
nt  w  typewriters  and  machines,  sponsor 
an  Open  House.  If  you  want  more  par¬ 
ents  to  appreciate  the  value  of  husiness 
training,  whether  it  is  JBT  or  machine 
accounting,  sponsor  an  Open  House.  If 
you  want  to  kill  all  those  birds  with 
one  stone,  it’s— Open  House. 

■  Make  a  List  of  Jobs  to  Do— 

'There  are  so  many  different  things 
you  could  do,  ranging  from  a  business- 


machines  show  in  the  school  gym  to 
a  flashing  auditorium  program  sparked 
with  fun,  that  you  have  to  make  a 
list  in  1-2-3  order  of  the  things  you 
are  going  to  do: 

1.  My  purposes  for  Open  House  are  .  .  . 

2.  I’ll  whip  up  enthusiasm  by  .  .  . 

3.  I’ll  promote  and  advertise  by  .  .  . 

4.  The  main,  central  feature  will  be  .  .  . 

5.  The  side-show  features  will  be  .  .  . 

6.  I’ll  get  every  student  in  it  by  .  .  . 

7.  The  textbook  display  will  be  manned 
by  .  .  . 

8.  The  machines  exhibit  will  be  manned 
by  .  .  . 

9.  The  star  performers  will  be  .  .  . 

10.  The  classroom  touch  will  be  via  .  .  . 

11.  We’ll  be  sure  to  invite  .  .  . 

12.  We’ll  get  .  .  .  Club  to  boost  the 
show  .  .  . 

13.  We’ll  schedule  the  program  for  .  .  . 

14.  Parents  will  come  bwause  .  .  . 

15.  The  faculty  will  come  because  .  .  . 

16.  We’ll  get  the  businessmen  here  be¬ 
cause  .  .  . 

17.  We  will  arrange  food  via  .  .  . 

We  could  profitably  spend  time  dis¬ 
cussing  each  of  those  items,  and  many 
more,  too;  but  let’s  just  pull  out  three 
or  four  of  them  for  a  quick  once-over. 
Let’s  think  about  the  business  people 
for  a  minute. 

■  Businessmen  Will  Co-operate— 

There  are  many  different  reasons  why 
businessmen  will  be  interested  in  what 
you  do.  They  may  be  parents  of  .some 
of  your  students  and  simply  want  to 
see  Jackie  shine.  They  may  be  polite, 
be  good  members  of  the  Lions  Club, 
and  so  feel  that  they  have  to  come  to 
represent  The  Boys.  They  may  be  truly 
concerned  about  getting  more  graduates 


from  your  department,  a.nd  they  may 
welcome  this  chance  to  come  to  the 
school  and  get  their  words  in  edgewise 
—especially  if  they  have  personnel  prob¬ 
lems. 

They  may  feel  a  real  kinship  with 
your  department  (which  we  hope  is  the 
case)  and  come  because  they  want  to 
help  with  your  project.  They  may  come 
because  your  plans  make  it  clear  that 
you  need  them,  sorely. 

They  may  come  because  your  plans 
provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
further  their  own  business— as  is  the 
case  when  you  get  their  co-operation 
in  sponsoring  a  business-machines  sho”' 
in  behalf  of  the  businessmen  for  other 
businessmen.  Some  businessmen,  those 
who  sell  machines  to  the  school,  will 
be  there  because  your  Open  House 
creates  a  real  sales  opportunity.  If 
you’re  wide  awake,  you’ll  appeal  to 
all  those  reasons. 

Now  let’s  review  some  things  we  can 
do  when  we  get  them  into  the  school. 
■  Machines  Fascinate  People— 

You  must  feature  office  machines— at 
least  in  a  sizeable  side  show.  They 
fascinate  people— action,  sound,  results. 
Whether  you  have  half  a  roomful,  a 
whole  roomful,  or  even  a  whole  gym¬ 
nasium  full  of  machines,  be  sure  they 
are  manned  by  your  students. 

In  a  small  school  you  may  not  have 
many  machines  Iresides  your  typewrit¬ 
ers,  but  you  can  still  have  a  student  at 
every  machine— including  your  Mimeo¬ 
graph,  Mimeoscope,  Ditto  machine, 
paper  cutter,  three-hole  punch,  and  the 
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stapler  that  tacks  things  onto  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board.  You  can  still  have  a  student 
operating  a  wire  or  tape  recorder,  if 
you  have  one;  he  can  let  each  visitor 
hear  his  own  voice,  like  they  did  at  the 
World’s  Fair  back  in  1940.  Never  let 
the  lack  of  machines  keep  you  from 
showing  what  your  students  can  do  with 
the  equipment  you  do  have. 

And,  if  you  have  few  machines,  the 
opportunity  is  all  the  better  to  put  on 
a  full-fledged  ofiice-machines  show  that 
will  really  p>ack  in  the  public.  It  isn’t 
hard  to  arrange.  You  plan  the  details 
with  the  local  business-machines  and 
ofiRce  -  equipment  distributors;  you 
schedule  the  show  for  late-aftemoon  or 
for  evening  performance— but  you  hold 
out  for  student  operators  of  every  ma¬ 
chine.  It’s  such  a  good  chance  to  get 
a  lot  more  students  trained! 

And  when  the  materials  are  all  as- 
esmbled— probably  in  the  gym  or  school 
cafeteria— you  have  them  neatly  divided 
into  machines  that  are  like  ones  you 
have  in  school  and  ones  that  you  don’t 
have.  On  a  big  banner  over  the  first 
section,  you  state,  “These  are  machines 
that  our  training  program  now  in¬ 
cludes”;  and  over  the  other  you  state, 
“These  are  the  jobs  we  could  train 
for  if  we  had  this  equipment.”  You’ll 
be  surprised  how  many  ^ard  members 
(they  are  present  because  you  sent 
them  personally  written  invitations,  of 
course)  will  nod  approval  at  last  when 
they  SIC  the  equipment  and  how  it 
would  be  used. 

And  you  have  a  program  at  this 
exhibit,  too— perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a 
broad  spotlight  that  focuses  briefly  at 
each  display,  and  certainly  with  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  and  appropriate  dem¬ 
onstrations. 

■  Dramatize  Your  Classroom— 

We  often  overlook  the  drama  and 
interest  that  every  adult  feels  is  in  the 
classroom.  Think  for  a  moment; 

•  School  fMper  produced  by  your 
department?  Ah,  show  the  public  how 
much  work,  organization,  initiative,  and 
co-operation  it  entails;  Hang  out  the 
wash!  Literally,  hang  out  a  clothes 
hne  to  which  are  attached  by  tape  or 
clothespins  a  sample  of  ever\’thing  in¬ 
volved  in  an  issue  of  the  paper — all  the 
original  copy,  all  the  rough  draft  pages, 
all  the  dri^  stencils,  all  the  finished 
pages,  arranged  in  sequence.  It  really 
makes  quite  a  long  line  of  “wash.” 

Let  members  of  the  staff  of  the  paper 
serve  as  clothes  props  or  posts,  and 
stretch  the  line  out  around  the  assembly 
hall  right  before  their  eyes.  With  com¬ 
mentary.  of  course. 

•  Collating  material — school  paper 
or  other  papers — can  l)e  dramatic,  too. 
You  can  give  demonstrations  of  various 
collators  and  of  collating  without  the 
aid  of  mechanical  devices.  Demonstrate 
both  inefficient  and  efficient  ways. 


Pose  a  problem;  “How  would  you 
collate  or  assemble  sheets  from  six  piles 
of  papers  most  quickly  and  efficiently?” 
Audience  participation,  if  you  wish, 
either  by  coming  to  the  front  and  show¬ 
ing,  or  by  drawing  on  pajicrs  the  way 
they  would  arrange  the  six  stacks. 

■Then  have  a  group  of  quick-as-a- 
flash  pantomimes  showing  Tommy 
Thick-Thumb,  who  gets  two  or  three 
sheets  with  each  scoop;  Cora  Grumpier, 
who  wrinkles  every  comer  she  grabs; 
Susie  Scatterer,  who  manages  to  get 
papers  all  over  the  floor;  Donald  Dirty- 
paws,  who  smudges  the  papers;  and 
Molasses  Moe,  who  is  that  slow.  Each 
takes  turns  at  collating  the  six  piles 
while  a  narrator  explains  what’s  wrong 
with  each  method. 

Now  into  the  pantomime  comes  Amy 
Ambidextrous,  who  quickly  arranges 
the  six  piles  in  a  semicircle,  with  1-2-3 
from  the  front  of  the  table  to  the  back, 
on  one  side,  and  4-5-6  from  the  front  to 
back  on  the  other  side.  Sitting  or  stand¬ 
ing  she  easily  assembles  the  sheets, 
using  both  hands  simultaneously  to 
pick  up  the  sheets.  It’s  slick! 

•  Chain-feeding  of  envelopes  may  be 
old  stuff  to  teachers,  but  it’s  not  to 
audiences,  especially  when  you  dress  up 
the  demonstration  with  a  cute,  short 
skit. 

You  don’t  say,  dully,  “And  now  two 
of  the  girls  will  show  you  how  to  chain- 
feed  envelopes.” 

Instead,  you  bring  on  Dora  Drudgey, 
who  plods  slowly  through  a  huge  stack 
of  envelopes  the  hard  way,  the  slow 
way,  the  dmdgey  way;  and  then  Susie 
Supersec,  who — but  you  know.  Soon 
both  girls  are  merrily  flipping  envelopes 
over  the  back  of  the  carriages  with 
nary  a  lost  motion  or  second. 

•  Inserting  a  rush  telegram  into  the 
typewriter  without  removing  the  letter 
already  being  typed  is  another  impres¬ 
sive  trick  when  it’s  dressed  up  as  a  skit. 
Use  Dora  and  Susie  again.  Dora,  in  the 
midst  of  typing  a  long  letter,  gets  a  buzz 
from  the  boss  who  dictates  a  rush  tele¬ 
gram  (preferably  a  laugh-getter).  You 
know  how  Dora  does  it — out  comes  the 
letter,  with  the  cartens  getting  messed 
up;  in  goes  the  triple  telegram  pack; 
and,  after  a  while,  back  comes  the  letter 
to  be  finished,  only  nothing  lines  up 
right.  Next,  Susie  does  it  the  slick  way, 
by  inserting  the  telegram  blanks  above 
and  between  the  interleafed  carbon  and 
tissue  sheets  of  the  letter,  so  that  she 
types  the  telegram  right  over  the  letter 
without  taking  it  out. 

■  More  Out-of-the-Classroom  Ideas— 

There  are  at  least  two  more  skits  you 
can  use  Dora  and  Susie  in;  and  their 
charm,  from  the  audience’s  point  of 
view,  lies  in  the  “that’s  what  they  learn 
in  the  classroom  today”  approving  nod 
and  their  actual  simplicity. 

•  The  blowing  paper  in  the  type¬ 


writer  is  one  of  these.  Dora  is  battling 
with  papers  that  keep  blowing  over  the 
paper  bail  (thanks  to  an  electric  fan 
appropriately  placed).  She  grimly 
turns  off  the  fan,  and  then  swelters;  she 
turns  on  the  fan  again,  but  turns  the 
fan  so  it  points  toward  Sue.  Ah,  but  Sue 
knows  what  to  do.  She  reaches  in  a 
desk  drawer  and  pulls  out  a  piece  of 
string  and  a  key.  She  ties  one  end  of  the 
string  to  the  key,  the  other  to  the 
center  of  the  paper  bail;  then  she  lets 
the  key  hang  down,  over  the  back  of 
the  machine;  and,  presto!  the  papers 
stay  put. 

•  Picking  up  jMper  dots,  the  kind 
that  a  paper  punch  pokes  out  of  paper, 
is  very  simple — but  a  beautiful  two- 
minute  skit  for  Dora  and  Sue.  We  see 
Dora  punching  holes,  scattering  some 
of  the  punched-out  dots,  and  then 
stooping  to  pick  them  up  one  at  a  time, 
the  hard  way.  She  scoops  and  scrapes, 
apparently  breaks  a  fingernail  in  the 
process.  What  does  Sue  do?  She 
stretches  a  piece  of  scotch  tape  over  the 
ends  of  her  fingers  and  dabs  up  the 
white  dots  in  a  jiffy. 

It’s  the  simplicity,  the  “I  never 
thought  of  it,”  that  makes  the  skits  go 
over  well — and  go  over  well  vhey  will. 

•  Straight  “classroom  style”  demon¬ 
strations,  if  carried  off  in  a  natural  but 
successful  manner,  have  a  lot  of  appeal 
to  adult  audiences.  (Ever  go  to  a  con¬ 
vention  and  notice  how  many  persons 
stopped  to  look  when  you  went  over  to 
a  tyi>ewriter  exhibit  and  poked  a  few 
keys?)  Try  the  longhand-versus-.short- 
hand  “contest”  (such  as  Miss  Totten 
and  Miss  Card  gave  us  here  last  month) 
— it  wows  and  impresses  adults.  Have 
some  straight  business  dictation,  too, 
with  a  businessman  (properly  coached, 
to  be  sure!)  doing  the  dictating. 

Be  sure,  always,  that  the  students 
read  back  what  they  write;  skip  reading 
back  just  once  and  the  audience  thinks 
it’s  Ireing  bamboozled. 

Wind  up  the  shorthand  demonstra¬ 
tion,  if  you  include  one  in  your  pro¬ 
gram,  with  a  “jive  session,”  in  which 
the  students  on  the  stage  write  the 
shorthand  outlines  for  the  words  of  a 
popular  song,  while  someone  sings  it; 
that  bespeaks  a  kind  of  personal  use  for 
shorthand  that  really  intrigues  parents 
and  sends  their  youngsters  into  your 
classes. 

•  Information,  Please  can  be  a  fine 
dramatization  of  some  of  the  content  in¬ 
formation  included  in  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice  or  in  JBT.  Picture  the  skit  you 
could  build  around  this  idea:  Joe  and 
Tom  have  to  prepare  a  history  report  on 
the  H-Bomb,  arxl  are  going  through 
stacks  of  magazines;  then  along  comes 
Archie,  who  learned  all  about  the 
Readers  Guide  in  JBT. 

Or,  someone  is  trying  to  find  the 
(Continued  on  page  295) 
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COME  the  Ides  of  March,  comes  also 
Federol  income-tax  time.  Do  you  know 
your  Federal  taxes — what  they  can  do 
to  you,  what  you  con  do  to  them?  Try 
this  three-minute  tax  quiz.  (That  is,  three 
minutes  if  you're  on  expert.) 

It  is  based  on  material  furnished  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants,  the 
national  professional  society  of  certified 
public  accountants.  Answers  are  on  page 
296. 


1.  Your  son  worked  for  you  in  the  business  last  summer,  and  you  paid  him 
a  total  of  $591.  He  also  won  $10  in  an  advertising  slogan  contest. 
You  can— 

a.  Take  a  full  $600  dependency  exemption  for  him. 

b.  Take  a  half  exemption. 

c.  Take  no  exemption. 

2.  While  on  vacation  with  your  wife  last  summer,  you  entertained  several 
men  with  whom  you  do  business.  Is  this— 

a.  Deductible  as  a  business  expense? 

b.  Not  deductible,  since  you  were  vacationing? 

c.  Deductible  only  if  you  and  your  wife  file  a  joint  return? 

3.  You  made  a  nonbusiness  loan  of  $2,000  to  a  friend  last  March,  and  he 
promptly  disappeared,  leaving  absolutely  no  trace.  You  can  probably— 

a.  Deduct  the  full  amount  as  a  bad  debt  on  your  1952  return. 

b.  Deduct  only  half  of  it. 

c.  Take  no  deduction  at  all. 

4.  You  earned  more  than  $.3600  in  your  business.  The  Social  Security  tax  is— 

a.  Not  levied  on  your  own,  income. 

b.  $81,  paid  with  your  income  tax  return. 

c.  $54,  paid  to  the  Social  Security  Board. 

d.  $54,  paid  with  your  income  tax  return. 

5.  Which  of  the  following  contributions  is  not  deductible? 

a.  Your  local  Community  Chest. 

b.  The  American  Legion. 

c.  A  political  party. 

d.  The  YMCA. 

6.  You  failed  to  take  all  your  allowable  deductions  on  your  1950  return. 
You  can— 

a.  No  longer  file  a  claim  for  a  refund. 

b.  File  a  refund  claim  as  late  as  1954. 

c.  Stop  worrying,  since  you  will  get  a  refund  automatically. 

7.  Your  wife  works  for  you  in  your  business.  She— 

a.  Is  required  to  pay  Social  Security. 

b.  Is  not  subject  to  Social  Security. 

c.  Can  choose  whether  she  does  or  does  not  want  Social  Security 
coverage. 

8.  In  December,  you  spent  $1,000  for  built-in  bookshelves  and  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  for  your  office,  on  which  your  lease  has  three  years  to  run. 
You  can— 

a.  Deduct  the  $1,000  on  your  1952  return. 

b.  .Amortize  the  cost  over  the  next  three  years. 

c.  Depreciate  it  over  the  life  of  the  furnishings. 

9.  There  are  a  few  leaks  in  the  shingle  roof  of  your  office  building,  so  you 
construct  a  new  tile  roof.  Taxwise,  the  cost  is— 

a.  Deductible  as  a  repair. 

b.  Deductible  in  the  current  year  as  an  improvement. 

c.  Depreciable— a  portion  deductible  each  year  of  its  useful  life. 

10.  In  determining  your  taxable  income,  which  of  the  following  taxes  you 

pay  is  not  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

a.  Real  estate  tax. 

b.  State  income  tax. 

c.  State  inheritance  tax. 

d.  Motor  vehicle  license  fee. 
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Context  Clues^^— A  Typins 


■  Importance  of  Word  Choice  in  Transcription- 

Most  transcription  teachers  agree  that  among  the  elements 
entering  into  the  transcriptit)ii  process,  poor  word  choice 
resulting  from  an  inadequate  or  defective  English  back¬ 
ground  is  one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  to  overcome. 
Mans’  of  the  errors  in  transcription  come  from  the  student’s 
inability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  letter,  or  from  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  disregard  context  and  to  type  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  mind,  or  from  the  failure  to  read  shorthand  notes 
carefully,  or  from  a  paucity  of  business  information,  or  from 
an  unfamiliarity  with  business  terminology— each  of  which 
is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  choosing  words  suitable  to  the 
context  of  the  message. 

The  resulting  absurdities,  “boners,”  and  sheer  nonsense 
are  often  difficult  to  eliminate  because  they  are  rooted  deep 
in  the  students’  general  cultural  background,  their  literacy, 
their  previous  scholastic  training. 

What  can  we  do  in  transcription  class  when  students 
write  “We  are  in  receipt  all  your  letter”  instead  of  “We  are 
in  receipt  of  your  letter”  or  “W’e  shall  send  a  copy  by  return 
ffii/e”  instea<l  of  “We  shall  send  a  copy  by  return  mail”? 
Penalizing  is  not  enough.  Scolding  is  not  enough. 

■  Pretranscription  Training  in  Typewriting— 

The  elimination  of  errors  resulting  from  the  failure  to  read 
letters  intelligently  is  a  long  and  drawn-out  process  that 
must  l>e  started  as  early  in  the  secretarial-training  program 
as  possible  if  it  is  to  l)e  effective.  I  have  found  that  special 
drills,  helping  students  to  become  alert  to  context,  can  be 
introduced  early  in  the  typewTiting  program  and  do  develop 
both  an  awareness  of  context  and  the  ability  to  produce 
meaningful  letters. 

•  Simplicity  of  the  Method.  The  use  of  context-clue 
drills  is  extremely  simple,  requiring  only  that  the  instructor 
prepare  the  drills-an  easy  operation— and  schedule  their 
systematic  use. 

.\t  the  same  time  that  students  learn  to  type  letters,  they 
also  learn  to  read  and  to  look  for  meaning.  The  plan  is 
based  on  using  a  graduated  series  of  letters  (graded  in 
difficulty  and  in  the  presence  of  clues)  that  contain  blank- 
spaces  in  which  students  insert  appropriate  words  while 
they  are  typing. 

At  first,  each  blank  space  is  cued  by  a  numl>er  of  hypheas 
corresponding  to  the  exact  numljer  of  letters  in  the  omitted 
word;  students  are  thus  forced  to  rely  on  context  for  proper 
choice  of  words.  Later  on,  the  hyphens  are  omitted;  still 
later,  the  omissions  are  for  more  than  a  single  word— ulti¬ 
mately  as  many  as  three  words  are  omitted  at  a  time. 

The  situation  afforded  in  the  copy  matter  is  very  similar 
to  the  actual  transcribing  process  in  which  students  cannot 
read  their  shorthand  notes  and  must,  therefore,  rely  on  con¬ 
text  to  help  them  supply  unknown  words.  Because  the  let¬ 
ters  used  in  context-clue  drills  are  concrete  and  challenging 
and  meaningful,  the  teacher  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
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to  focus  the  learners’  attention  on  the  importance  of  using 
context  as  an  aid  in  transcribing  and  to  develop  their  ability 
to  read  for  meaning. 

■  The  General  Instructional  Procedure— 

The  teacher’s  activities  in  constructing  and  using  the 
context-clue  drills  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  three 
steps: 

•  Step  One.  After  the  class  has  learned  how  to  arrange 
aud  ts'pe  letters,  periodically  distribute  duplicated  letters 
(similar  to  the  one  in  Illustration  1).  The  instructions  on 
Ae  duplicated  material  should  be  self-explanatory.  I  go 
over  the  first  letter  carefully  with  the  class,  in  unison,  to 
point  out  not  only  the  correct  word  but  also  the  importance 
of  using  the  context  to  determine  the  correct  word.  We 
ferret  out  alternatives,  discarding  them  reasonably  and 
logically,  so  that  students  develop  a  technique  for  exam¬ 
ining  context. 

Wherever  possible,  I  correlate  this  work  with  the  con- 


ILLUSTRATION  1:  Facsimile  letter,  with  length  of  word  omissions 
indicated  by  the  number  of  hyphens  shown. 
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textual  problems  that  students  will  meet  later  in  advanced 
shorthand  and  transcribing.  Many  of  the  problem  word 
omissions,  for  example,  are  based  on  conflicting  meanings 
that  one  attempts  to  read  into  disiorted  shorthand  outlines. 

After  the  introductory  lesson  on  context  clues,  a  good 
preliminary  practice  activity  in  subsequent  lessons  is  to  have 
the  class  type  first  only  the  body  of  the  letter,  inserting  the 
missing  words.  After  verifying  their  word  choice  by  unison 
reading  or  by  consultation  with  me,  my  class  then  types  the 
whole  letter  as  a  letter.  In  this  way,  all  students  have  an 
opportunity  to  set  up  and  type  a  correct  letter. 

•  Step  Two.  After  the  class  has  learned  to  set  up  unar¬ 
ranged  letters,  I  distribute  letters  in  the  problem  form  shown 
in  Illustration  2.  These  letters  are  not  facsimile  and  require 
the  student  to  plan  the  letter  placement  and  arrangement; 
otherwise,  so  far  as  word  choice  is  concerned,  the  pretran¬ 
scription  problem  is  similar  to  that  in  letters  like  the  one 
in  the  first  illustration. 


ILLUSTRATION  2:  Problem  letters,  to  be  arranged,  but  with  length 
of  word  omissions  indicated  by  hyphens. 


Here,  again,  I  have  found  it  wise  to  direct  preliminary 
practice  on  the  body  only,  with  verification  liefore  the 
typing  of  the  final,  arranged  copy  of  the  letter. 

•  Step  Three.  As  an  inspection  of  Illustration  3  shows, 
the  material  used  in  Step  Three  is  like  the  previous  drill 
materials  except  that  the  hyphens  (a  sure  clue  to  word 
length  and  therefore  to  word  choke)  are  omitted.  In  this 
group  of  letters,  the  student  is  given  no  hint  as  to  the  num- 
Ijer  of  letters  in  the  missing  words.  They  are  privileged  to 
insert  any  word  that  makes  sense.  In  preparing  the  final 
letters  for  duplication,  the  instructor  may  omit  as  many  as 
two  or  three  consecutive  words  from  obvious  phrases. 

Here,  too,  it  is  wise  to  direct  preliminary  practice  on  the 
letter  bodies,  with  verification,  Ijefore  setting  up  the  letter. 
Gradually,  the  extent  of  verification  is  reduced,  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  come  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own  judgment. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  extend  these  problems  into  greater 

(Continued  on  page  303) 


ILLUSTRATION  3:  Problem  letters,  to  be  arraeged,  but  with  no 
positive  clue  to  the  length  of  omittod  words. 
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Business  education  world’s  sixteenth  Annual 

International  Bookkeeping  Contest,  sponsored  as  a 
service  to  business  teachers  all  over  the  world,  of¬ 
ficially  Ijegins  today  and  closes  March  7,  1953.  Complete 
information  and  contest  rules  are  g[iven  here,  and  the  official 
contest  problem  is  given  on  the  next  page.  Teachers  should 
clip  the  coupon  to  send  for  reprints  of  the  problem. 

This  contest  is  conducted  in  three  divisions— one  for 
public  high  schools,  one  for  parochial  high  schools,  and  one 
for  private  business  sch<K>ls  and  cxjlleges — ^with  identical 
prizes  offered  in  each  division. 

■  Everyone  Can  Win— 

BEW  sponsors  this  contest  each  year  to  provide  book¬ 
keeping  teachers  with  unusual  and  effective  classroom  moti¬ 
vation.  There  are  awards  for  teachers,  schools,  classes,  and 
all  students. 

•  Prizes  for  Schools  and  Teachers.  A  Silver  Trophy  Cup 
will  be  awarded  as  first  prize  to  the  winning  school  in 
each  division,  with  the  Official  Cold  and  Enamel  OBE  Pin 
to  the  teacher.  A  second-prize  banner  will  be  awarded  to 
the  school  and  the  Official  Gold  and  Enamel  OBE  Pin  to 
the  teacher  of  second-place  winners.  A  third-prize  banner 
will  be  awarded  to  the  school  and  the  Official  Gold  and  En¬ 
amel  OBE  Pin  to  the  teacher  of  third-place  winners.  A  prize- 
school  banner  will  be  awarded  to  the  school  and  the  Official 
Gold  and  Enamel  OBE  Pin  to  the  teachers  of  the  winners  of 
the  next  five  places  in  each  division. 

In  addition  to  these  prizes,  Superior  Achievement  Certifi¬ 
cates,  suitable  for  framing  and  display  in  the  classroom, 
will  be  awarded  to  teachers  whose  club  ratings  merit  these 
awards.  Gold-seal  certificates  will  be  aw'arded  for  a  com¬ 
posite  rating  of  275  or  better;  red-seal  certificates  for  a  com¬ 
posite  rating  of  250-274;  and  blue-seal  certificates  for  a 
score  of  215-249. 

•  Prizes  for  Students.  To  the  100  students  who  submit 


the  most  outstanding  papers,  the  gold  and  enamel  OBE 
Superior  Pin  will  be  awarded.  Moreover,  an  attractive  Inter¬ 
national  Bookkeeping  Contest  Certificate  will  be  awarded  to 
each  student  whose  paper  meets  an  acceptable  business 
standard,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  his  club  wins  a  prize. 
■  Contest  Rules— 

•  Contest  Material.  Only  the  ofificial  contest  problem  may 
be  used. 

•  Club  Entries.  Ten  or  more  student  entries  are  required 
to  constitute  a  club  to  be  entered  in  any  division.  Only  one 
club  may  be  entered  by  any  one  school,  but  the  students  of 
one  or  more  teachers  may  combine  their  work  into  one  club 
representing  the  school.  All  team  entries  are  automatically 
entered  for  the  individual  awards.  Schools  having  few’er  than 
ten  bookkeeping  students  may  enter  them  lor  individual 
awards  and  contest  certificates  but  not  for  club  prizes.  Be 
sttre  to  specify  in  which  division — public  high  school,  paro¬ 
chial  high  school,  or  collegiate — your  school  is  to  he  entered. 

•  Entry  Fee.  To  help  defray  contest  expenses  and  to 
cover  the  cost  of  issuing  two-color  certificates  to  every 
student  whose  paper  meets  an  acceptable  business  standard, 
a  fee  of  10  cents  will  be  required  for  each  student  who 
enters. 

•  Heading  for  Solutions.  The  upper  right-hand  comer 
of  the  first  page  of  each  solution  must  bear  the  following 
information  clearly  printed  or  typed;  Student’s  name; 
teachers  name;  name  of  school;  city,  postal  zone,  and  state. 

•  Closing  Date.  The  contest  closes  March  7,  1953.  Papers 
must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  midnight  of  that  date. 

•  Entry  Form.  The  form  may  be  obtained  from  BEW  by 
using  the  coupon  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Send  entry  blank 
and  remittance  in  full  with  contest  pajjers.  Make  checks  and 
money  orders  payable  to  Business  Education  World.  Do 
not  send  cash  in  unregistered  mail. 

•  Shipment.  Solutions  and  all  correspondence  should  be 
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addressed:  Business  Education  World,  Department  of 
Awards,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York.  Do 
not  roll  or  fold  papers.  Ship  only  by  express  or  first-class 
mail. 

•  Contest  Reports.  Prize  winners  will  be  notified  and 
prizes  awarded  as  soon  as  the  judges  have  made  their  de¬ 
cisions,  but  no  complete  official  report  of  the  contest  can  be 
supplied  except  that  which  is  published  in  the  June  issue 
of  BEW.  Student  certificates  will  l)e  forwarded  as  soon  as 
the  students’  solutions  have  been  graded.  All  papers  become 
the  property  of  Business  Education  World. 

•  Calculation  of  Winning  Scores.  Every  club,  large  or 
small,  has  an  equal  chance  to  win  in  this  contest  through  the 
use  of  a  composite  score.  The  composite  score  will  be  com¬ 
piled  on  the  following  basis:  (a)  the  percentage  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers;  plus  (h) 
the  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that  reach  an  acceptable 
business  standard;  plus  (c)  the  percentage  of  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  that  rank  as  superior.  Total  possible  score:  300. 

•  Grading  Considerations.  Students’  papers  will  be  judged 
on  the  following  points:  accuracy,  penmanship,  attention  to 
instructions,  neatness  (careful  erasures,  no  marked -over 
figures,  general  good  appearance),  and  correct  spelling. 

•  Judges.  The  contest  judges  will  be  Milton  Briggs,  Flor¬ 
ence  E.  Ulrich,  and  Claudia  Garvey. 

•  Reprints  for  Sale.  Teachers  who  wish  their  students 
to  have  individual  copies  of  the  Official  Contest  Problem  can 
purchase  reprints  of  it  from  BEW  at  5  cents  a  copy. 

•  Special  Note.  In  the  International  Contest,  all  students’ 
papers  are  to  lie  sent  to  New  York  for  examination  by  the 
judges.  In  the  monthly  bookkeeping  contests,  only  the  one 
best  paper  is  to  be  sent  us  from  each  school. 

■  Introduction  of  the  Contest  to  Teachers— 

Your  experience  in  teaching  will  prove  that  most  student 
failures  are  due  to  three  ‘Ts”— inadequacy,  inaccuracy,  and 
indifference.  Inadequacy  in  performance  of  the  fundamental 
skills — arithmetic  and  reading — on  the  part  of  the  student 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  failure.  Inaccuracy  in 
reasoning — particularly  in  journalizing — may  rate  second;  in¬ 
difference  toward  achievement,  third. 

The  Sixteenth  .Annual  International  Biwkkeeping  Contest 
is  designed  to  test  the  inadequacies  and  inaccuracies  of  your 
students  and  to  defeat  any  degree  of  indifference.  ’Tlie  prob¬ 
lem,  “Treasure  Trove,’’  combines  the  fundamentals  of  jour¬ 
nalizing,  posting,  and  preparation  of  a  trial  balance  into  a 
short  and  simple  exercise  to  challenge  all  your  students. 

•  Potential  Pitfalls.  Variations  in  vocabulary  may  trip 
some  students  as  they  read  the  narrative  of  transactions  for 
journalizing  in  the  contest.  Make  sure  that  they  understand 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  “on  account,”  “promissory 
note,”  “borrowed,”  and  “check.”  In  the  transaction  of  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  for  example,  the  significance  of  the  word  “borrowed” 
is  very  imiwrtant.  The  student  must  realize  that  the  bor¬ 
rowing  of  money  means  an  increase  in  the  asset  cash  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  liability 
notes  payable.  Only  with  this  understanding  will  he  be  able 
to  determine  the  correct  debit  and  credit  for  this  transaction. 

Note  that  students  are  limited  in  their  use  of  account  titles 
to  those  listerl  in  the  instructions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  problem.  (Because  of  the  thousands  of  papers  to  be 
judged,  such  standardization  in  account  titles  is  essential 
in  the  International  Contest.)  Accounts  with  drawing,  re¬ 
turned  sales,  returned  purchases,  or  expenses  other  than 
those  given  are  not  to  be  used  in  journalizing  the  contest 
transactions.  In  place  of  the  name  of  an  individual  customer, 
accounts  receivable  is  to  lie  used;  in  place  of  a  creditor’s 
name,  accounts  payable. 

■  Points  to  Emphasize— 

This  contest  is  a  test  of  the  student’s  ability  to  follow  di¬ 
rections  as  well  as  a  review  of  his  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  bookkeeping.  Emphasize  the  mechanics  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  final  solution  for  the  contest  problem— the  size  and 


kind  of  paper  to  be  used,  the  proper  position  for  the  student’s 
name  and  other  essential  information,  and  the  complete  and 
correct  heading  for  the  trial  balance— and  remind  entrants 
constantly  that  good  penmanship  is  required. 

Remember,  every  student  who  can  solve  the  contest 
problem  correctly  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  standard 
business  requirements  will  be  awarded  a  worth-while  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  or  a  Pin  that  he  can  be  proud  to  show 
his  parents,  relatives,  interested  friends,  and  prospective 
employers. 

■  The  Official  Contest  Problem— 

Sharon  Gifford  is  the  proprietor  of  a  gift  shop,  “The 
Treasure  Trove.”  Following  are  sixteen  transactions  selected 
from  those  that  occurred  in  her  business  during  January. 
You  are  to  record  these  transactions  in  simple  journal  form, 
post  your  entries,  and  prepare  a  trial  balance. 

•  Use  only  these  account  titles  in  journalizing  the  entries: 
Cash,  Accounts  Receivable,  Supplies,  Equipment,  Notes 
Payable,  Accounts  Payable,  Sharon  Gifford — Capital,  Sales, 
Purchases,  Advertising  Expense,  Rent  Expense. 

Only  your  trial  balance  is  to  be  sent  to  the  judges;  you 
need  not  send  your  journal  and  ledger  papers.  Prepare 
your  trial  balance  with  pen  and  ink  in  your  best  penmanship. 
Use  journal  paper  or  plain  white  paper,  814  by  11  inches, 
with  two  money  columns  ruled  at  the  right-hand  side.  In 
the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  your  contest  paper,  print  or 
type  your  name,  the  name  of  your  school,  city  and  state, 
and  the  full  name  of  your  teacher. 

■  The  Selected  Transactions  for  January,  1953— 

3  Cash  sales  to  date  totaled  $503.47. 

5  Sold  merchandise  on  account  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
$24.60. 

7  Bought  goods  for  cash  from  Faith  Grew,  $30.50. 

8  Purchased  merchandise  on  account  from  Hobbytown, 
$716.85. 

9  Borrowed  $1,000  from  John  Gifford;  gave  a  promissory 
note. 

10  The  proprietor,  Sharon  Gifford,  invested  $.500  more  in 
her  business. 

12  Returned  unsatisfactory  merchandise,  $12.95,  to  Hobby- 
town. 

14  Paid  $75  for  newspaper  and  television  advertising. 

15  Sent  Hobbytewn  a  check  for  $500,  partial  payment  on 
account. 

17  Sold  puzzles  and  books  on  account  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
$35. 

19  The  proprietor  withdrew  cash  from  the  business,  $75. 

20  Credited  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  for  damaged  merchandise 
returned,  $3.75. 

24  Purchased  a  new  filing  cabinet  for  office  use  from  the  Ace 
Equipment  Corporati'.n  on  account,  $67..50. 

26  Sent  George  Gibson  a  check,  $200,  in  payment  of  store 
rent. 

28  Bought  gift  boxes  and  wrapping  paper  on  account  from 
Premium  Paix*r  Products  Qimpany,  $37.65. 

30  Received  a  check  for  $24.60  from  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

r - j 

I  AWARDS  DEPARTMENT.  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  I 

I  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36 

I  1.  I  plan  to  enter  approximately . students  in  the  1953  Inter*  | 

I  national  Bookkeeping  Contest.  Send  me  contest  entry  blanks  as  | 

I  soon  as  contest  rules  permit.  I 

j  2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher's  copy,  please  send,  at  $  cants  | 

■  each . student  preprints  of  the  bookkeeping  contest  prob*  | 

i  lem  as  early  as  contest  rules  permit.  Remittance  for  preprints  j 

I  enclosed:  $ .  j 

I 

I  Name  .  • 

School  .  I 

I  School  addreai  .  i 

[ _ I 
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THE  H.F.C  CONSUMER 


BOOKLETS  HAVE  BEEN 


REVISED  AND  IMPROVED 


LEONE  ANN  HEUER,  Director 

Consumer  Education  Department 
Household  Finance  Corporation 


Thousands  of  teachers  of  consumer  education, 
general  business,  salesmanship,  buymanship,  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  home  economics  have  used  the  con¬ 
sumer  education  booklets  published  as  an  educational  serv¬ 
ice  by  H.F.C.  The  booklets,  generously  illustrated  and 
carefulK  authenticated,  have  long  been  one  of  the  basic 
sources  of  information  and  teaching  helps  for  courses  in 
which  personal  money  management  is  taught. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  offers  this  program  be¬ 
cause,  from  75  years’  experience  in  consumer  finance,  plus 
continuous  research  in  family  economics,  we  realize  the  close 
relationship  between  wise  money  management  and  family 
happiness.  Our  program  is  designed  as  a  practical,  authori¬ 
tative  guide  to  teaching  money  management  for  more  satis¬ 
factory  family  Uving.  It  contains  no  advertising. 

In  the  past,  our  booklets  have  been  of  two  kinds— those 
dealing  with  buymanship  and  those  dealing  with  money 
manofiement.  Because  buying  represents  only  one  phase  of 
the  broad  problem  of  successful  money  management,  we 
have  discontinued  the  buymanship  booklets  as  a  separate 
series  and  have  incorporated  the  buymanship  data  with  the 
nioney-management  information  in  the  revised  booklets. 
Accordingly,  the  new  sCTies  is  known  as  the  Money  Man¬ 
agement  Library. 

Illustrative  of  the  way  material  has  been  integrated  in  the 
new  booklets  is  the  booklet  Money  Management:  Your  Food 
Dollar.  Material  was  drawn  from  seven  previous  booklets 
and  brought  up  to  date  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lication.  And.  in  addition  to  the  basic  buymanship  informa¬ 
tion  that  every  teacher  would  want  and  would  expect  in  the 
booklet.  Your  Food  Dollar  also  contains  advice  on  planning 
menus  for  good  nutrition  and  innumerable  hints  on  the 
storage  and  preparation  of  food. 

Similarly,  the  new  Money  Management:  Your  Home  Fur- 
nushings  Dollar  incorporates,  in  modernized  form,  all  the 
information  about  buying  fabrics,  furniture,  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets,  lamps  and  accessories,  that  was  formerly  discussed  in 
four  separate  booklets.  In  addition,  the  new  b^klet  contains 
sections  on  color,  furniture  arrangement,  lighting,  color 
photographs  of  home  interiors,  and  a  guide  to  budgeting 
home-fumishings  purchases. 


Each  ot  the  new  publications,  in  this  way,  combines  basic 
buying  information  with  additional  use  information  as  well 
as  money-management  counsel,  so  that  each  booklet  repre¬ 
sents  an  integrated  and  comprehensive  source  of  information 
on  one  topic.  We  believe  that  both  teachers  and  students 
will  find  the  booklets  more  useful  than  before— and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  use  one  comprehensive  booklet  than  separate 
booklets  dealing  with  one  subject. 

The  new  Money  Management  Library  now  consists  of 
ten  booklets,  available  as  a  complete  set  in  a  convenient 
slip-case  or  separately.'  The  topics  include  the  following: 

•  Your  Budget— A  personalized  system  for  planning  and 
managing  income  to  make  dollars  buy  what  you  need  and 
want  most. 

•  Childrens  Spending— Practical  help  for  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  (pre-school  through  teen-age)  how  to  handle  their 
money. 

•  Your  Health  Dollar- Facts  about  spending  wisely  both 
to  maintain  health  and  to  meet  the  costs  of  illness  or 
accident. 

•  Your  Food  Dollar— How  to  plan  menus  and  budget 
food  expenses,  with  buying  guides  (charts)  to  help  con¬ 
sumers  get  good  value  for  their  money. 

•  Your  Clothing  Dollar- Useful  information  on  planning 
wardrobes  and  making  purchases  for  them. 

•  Your  Shelter  Dollar— A  guide  to  finding  the  right  place 
to  live,  with  sections  on  selecting  a  neighborhood,  a  check 
list  for  renting,  and  pointers  on  home  building  and  financing. 

•  YoJir  Home  Furnishings  Dollar- Fundamentals  of  fur¬ 
nishing  and  decorating  to  achieve  beauty  and  comfort  in 
the  home,  with  buying  guides. 

•  Your  Recreation  Dollar— How  to  plan  recreation  to 
get  the  most  from  your  leisure  time. 

•  Your  Shopping  Dollar— How  to  buy,  to  judge  values, 
to  become  a  skillful  shopper. 

•  Consumer  Credit  Facts  for  You- An  unbiased  analysis 
(prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Western 
Reserve  Universit>  )  of  various  types  of  credit  and  a  guide 
to  evaluating  them  and  selecting  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
individual  consumer’s  needs. 


^Individual  booklets  are  10^  cents;  the  complete  set,  with  slip  case, 
IS  $1.  Address:  Consumer  Education  Department,  Household  Finance 
Corporation,  919  North  Mtchiftan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois.— Editor 
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Are  your  shorthand  students 
getting  the  full  help  of 


ONE  OF  THE  THINGS  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  classrooms  in  which 
superior  skill  in  shorthand  is 
achieved  is  the  generous  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids.  I  have  noted  time  and  again 
that  superior  teachers  use  many  aids— 
singly,  and  in  combination.  The  same 
spirit  and  drive  that  make  the  teacher 
resolved  that  her  students  shall  learn, 
shall  be  superior  lead  the  teacher  into 
constant  search  and  exploration  for 
learning  aids.  Today  the  area  of  learn¬ 
ing  helps  that  is  most  sure  to  be  fruit- 
fid  is  the  area  of  audio-visual  aids. 

You  would  not  try  to  teach  shorthand 
without  a  lxx)k.  You  would  feel  you 
were  depriving  your  students  if  you  did 
not  permit  them  to  use  pen  and  paper. 
If  ever  you  try  the  full  gamut  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids  now  available  to  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher,  you  will  never  omit  one 
of  them  without  feeling  that  you  are 
depriving  your  students— and  yourself 
—of  help. 

There  are  at  least  ten  major  audio¬ 
visual  aids  in  shorthand.  They  are  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  check  list  at  the  top  of 
this  page.  Run  down  the  list.  P>it  a 
check  mark  beside  each  practice  that 


you  are  already  using  in  your  shorthand 
class— or  give  yourself  10  per  cent  for 
each  practice,  if  you  wish.  More  im¬ 
portant  than  the  items  you  do  use  (at 
this  moment)  are  the  items  that  you 
are  not  using — for  these  items  are  a 
clear  signal  to  you:  they  indicate  what 
you  can  do,  now,  at  once,  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  your  teaching. 

Let’s  consider  briefly  each  of  the 
items  on  the  list. 

■  No.  1:  The  Blackboard- 

The  competent  shorthand  teacher 
uses  the  blackboard  from  the  first  day 
to  the  last.  The  chief  function,  naturally, 
is  to  show  and  teach  the  shorthand 
outlines,  individual  words,  sentences, 
and  the  like;  to  illustrate  new  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  explain  troublesome  outlines; 
and  to  demonstrate  new  work,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  writing,  brief  forms,  phrases, 
word  outlines. 

But  there  are  other  uses,  too.  To 
create  interest  in  early  reading  and 
writing  habits,  the  teacher  may  write 
daily  assignments,  reminders,  and  class 
announcements  in  shorthand— even  with 
some  longhand  at  first— on  the  black¬ 
board.  Interest  is  roused;  the  challeng¬ 


ing  outlines  start  the  students  on  an 
earnest  hunt  to  the  shorthand  textbook 
or  dictionary.  Before  erasing  such  notes, 
ask  the  class  or  individuals  to  read  them 
aloud. 

■  Nos.  2,  3:  Progress  Records— 

The  continuous  recording  of  the 
progress  of  the  student  is  helpful  in 
encouraging  him  to  want  to  leam.  Every 
sign  of  progress  is  enheartening.  Too, 
records  are  bases  of  diagnosis  that  may 
help  the  student  overcome  difficulties 
that  are  hampering  his  progress.  The 
record  should  indicate  progress  in  both 
speed  and  accuracy. 

As  the  student  charts  his  progress, 
he  discovers  that  there  are  periods  of 
rapid  gains  and  other  periods  of  seem¬ 
ing  little  gain.  The  student  should  be 
told  that  spurts  and  pauses  are  typical 
of  learning  a  skill,  so  that  the  extremes 
of  smug  satisfaction  and  great  despond¬ 
ency  are  avoided. 

Maintenance  of  a  posted  record  of 
average  class  achievement,  kept  up  to 
date  by  the  teacher,  is  a  great  aid  in 
helping  the  student  interpret  adequate¬ 
ly  the  graphic  record  on  his  own  form. 
If  every  student  suffers  a  setback  at  the 
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same  time  (whether  it  is  due  to  longer 
takes,  faster  takes,  reduction  of  pre¬ 
viewing,  introduction  of  a  new  vocab¬ 
ulary,  or  other  reason),  both  student 
and  teacher  are  aware  that  the  setback 
is  normal.  Such  a  fact  is  revealed  by  a 
cla.s.s  progress  chart.  It  is  important  that 
students  sense  their  progress,  for  “noth¬ 
ing  succeeds  like  success”;  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  student  know 
whether  his  success  or  seeming  lack  of 
it  is  due  to  his  own  efforts  or  to  special 
circumstances. 

The  magazines  for  business  teachers 
contain  many  suggestions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  progress  charts  and  graphs  and 
other  record  forms.  The  Gregg  Awards 
Department  provides  a  large  and  at¬ 
tractive  Honor  Roll,  on  request,  for  re¬ 
cording  th»‘  names  of  students  who  win 
honors.  Such  charts  make  an  effective 
class  display  and  serve  as  much  as  a 
testimonial  of  teaching  achievement  as 
of  student  progress. 

■  No.  4:  The  Bulletin  Board- 

Bulletin  lx)ards  can  motivate  or  teach, 

or  do  both.  Does  the  posted  material 
on  your  boards  gear  the  class  to  greater 
activity,  to  fuller  effort?  Does  it  create 
interest?  Does  it  stir  student  apprecia¬ 
tion?  Does  it  brighten  the  classroom? 
It  should  do  all  tiiese  things. 

I  suggest  that  your  shorthiind  bulletin 
board  be  divided  into  three  sections.  In 
one  are  specimens  of  students’  superior 
work  in  speed,  in  accuracy,  in  penman¬ 
ship  quality,  etc.  Sj^ecimens  of  g(xxl 
transcripts,  examples  of  excellent  letter 
arrangement,  and  so  on,  are  valuable 
teaching  aids  that  create  desire  for  per¬ 
formance,  for  improvement,  for  accom¬ 
plishment. 

In  another  section  of  the  bidletin 
board,  establish  a  “hall  of  fame”— a 
recognition  comer  where  congratula¬ 
tions  are  extended,  the  names  of  win¬ 
ners  are  proclaimed,  the  honors  or  cer¬ 
tificates  won  may  be  posted  for  a  while. 
Photos  and  names  of  winners,  with  a 
brief  write-up  on  their  advancement  in 
their  study  of  shorthand,  the  spet'd  at¬ 
tained,  the  award  won  and  receivetl, 
and  so  on,  are  incentives  worthy  of 
consideration— ones  in  which  students 
take  pride. 

Clippings  from  business  magazines 
or  the  daily  newspapers,  pertaining  to 
correct  stenographic  information,  to 
shorthand  habit  formation,  to  opjwrtu- 
nities  for  men  and  women  in  the  biLsi- 
ness  world,  to  success  of  alumni,  and 
so  on,  make  up  the  third  section. 

■  No.  5:  Guests  and  Demonstrations— 

I  know  that  every  shorthand  teacher 
frowns  upon  the  idea  of  losing  a  minute 
of  precious  dictation  time.  But  there 
are  occasions  when  having  a  guest 
speaker  or  demonstration  pays  rich  divi¬ 
dends. 

Do  your  students  need  a  strong  boost 
in  their  resolution  to  master  the  sub¬ 


ject?  Try  having  a  businessman  visit 
the  class,  to  talk  briefly  alwut  the  im¬ 
portance  of  shorthand  in  his  office.  Try 
having  a  successful  graduate  come  back 
to  tell  students  “what  it  is  like  in  my 
office.”  Have  one  of  your  best  advanced 
students  talk  to  the  beginning  class  on 
“How  I  Do  My  Homework”  or  “What 
I  Did  to  Win  My  120  .\ward.”  Or  have 
that  advanced  student  or  graduate  dem¬ 
onstrate  for  the  beginners.  Watch  what 
a  difference  such  presentations  make  in 
the  attitude  of  your  students! 

The  teacher  will  use  this  aid,  as  any 
other,  judiciously.  The  teacher  will  se¬ 
lect  the  topic  and  the  moment  for  its 
presentation,  ascertaining  that  the 
guest  knows  why  he  has  been  invited 
and  how  long  he  should  “perform.”  The 
class,  too,  should  be  re-adied  for  the 
presentation;  and  the  customary  follow¬ 
up  should  be  conducted. 

The  time  to  use  this  aid  is  when,  in 
your  opinion,  the  stimulation  of  the  aid 
will  make  a  contribution  greater  than 
would  be  contributed  by  the  20  or  2.5 
minutes  of  dictation  ordinarily  sched¬ 
uled.  One  does  not  use  guests  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  simply  because  they  are 
available— rather,  only  when  they  are 
needed. 

■  No.  6:  School  Journeys— 

Shorthand  students  usually  respond 
richly  to  what  they  learn  on  a  trip  to 
a  business  office,  to  observe  office  rou¬ 
tine  and  dictation  procedures;  or  to  a 
court  where  they  may  ob.serve  a  skilled 
reporter  performing  during  a  trial. 

The  school  journey  is  an  audio-visual 
aid  that  requires  expert  teacher  leader- 
■ship.  It  is  easy  to  waste  time  on  a  trip; 
and  the  trip  is  a  waste  of  time,  so  far 
as  shorthand  instniction  is  concerned 
(no  matter  what  other  values  are  con¬ 
cerned),  unless  there  is  really  some¬ 
thing  to  ob.serve. 

Observation  is  the  heart  of  a  school 
journey.  The  teacher  must  ascertain, 
positively,  that  there  is  something  to 
observe;  the  students  miLst  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  are  going  to  see,  what 
to  look  for,  why  to  look  for  it,  why  it 
is  important  to  them,  and  what  they 
are  to  do  as  a  result  of  their  observa¬ 
tion.  For  shorthand  students,  .shorthand 
is  the  thing  to  observ’e;  and  the  trip  is 
wasted  for  them  unless  they  see  it 
l)eing  performed. 

Thus,  the  office  visit  should  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  arrangements  that  guarantee 
that  the  students  will  observe  actual 
dictation  and  ''or  transcription;  that  a 
co-operative  secretary  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  show  the  students  her  notebook 
and  its  characteristic  markings;  that 
workers  will  be  permitted  to  explain 
why  they  make  the  numlier  of  carbons 
they  do;  and  so  on.  .\n  office  visit  can 
lie  a  thrilling,  stimulating  experience; 
and  for  it  to  be  anything  less  is  a  re¬ 
flection  on  the  teacher. 


■  No.  7;  Radio  and  Recordings- 

The  importance  of  using  the  radio 
and  phonograph  recordings  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  in  recent  years.  Rec¬ 
ords  and  transcription  devices  play  a 
great  part  in  the  teaching  process.  There 
are  not  many  pertinent  business-letter 
recordings  on  the  market  as  yet,  but 
there  are  enough  to  make  hunting  them 
down  well  worth  while. 

In  the  classroom  with  a  wide  range 
of  learners,  a  wide  variety  of  dictation 
practices  should  be  available  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Factors  of  voice,  enunciation, 
and  pronunciation  are  important  in  the 
complete  preparation  of  stenographic 
students.  Although  letters  dictated  in 
the  usual  classroom  manner  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses,  yet  some  dictation  in  office  style 
should  be  included,  with  variations  in 
pace  of  dictation,  with  interruptions, 
with  spurts  and  pauses,  with  variations 
in  length  of  takes,  with  significance  in 
tone  of  voice. 

You  may  find  that  the  Dictation  Rec¬ 
ords  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 
[Supplies  Department,  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing,  330  West  42nd  Street.  New  York 
Gity  36]  are  just  what  you  need.  They 
contain  business  letters  at  various 
speeds.  Fach  record  is  a  standard  78 
rpm  phonograph  record.  Each  provides 
a  full  ton  minutes’  dictation  of  accu¬ 
rately  paced  and  correctly  enunciated 
dictation.  Some  provide  office-style  dic¬ 
tation. 

The  usefulness  of  such  recordings  as 
these  is  great.  Individual  students  may 
practice  alone,  for  higher  or  lower 
speeds,  by  selecting  the  appropriate 
record.  Students  develop  fluency  and 
speed  through  repetitive  writing  of 
practiced  records.  Use  of  records  frees 
the  teacher  to  give  individual  attention, 
to  move  about  the  room  and  observe 
writing  habits,  and  .so  on.  Once  you 
use  such  recordings,  you  will  never  be 
without  them. 

Recordings  like  these  are  especially 
helpful  in  working  with  the  student 
who  needs  or  desires  additional  dicta¬ 
tion,  practice,  or  drill  outside  the  class. 

Radio,  similarly,  Ls  another  ready  aid 
in  dictation.  If  one  is  available  for  your 
classroom  use,  turn  it  on  now  and  then, 
as  a  plus  feature  (especially  when  a 
speaker  known  to  be  a  slow  talker  is 
scheduled  at  a  convenient  time),  and 
permit  students  to  report  the  news  and 
advertisements  and  special  broadcasts. 
■  No.  8:  Other  Recording  Aids— 

There  are  three  general  types  of  re¬ 
cording  machines— wire,  tape,  and  dic¬ 
tation  machine— that  are  now  l>eing 
widely  used  by  shorthand  teachers  for 
“ready-made”  dictation  materials.  The 
uses  to  which  you  can  put  prerecorded 
word  and  sentence  drills,  phrase  lists 
and  letters,  brief  forms,  business  let- 
(Continued  on  page  297) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


To  wake  up  the  class, 
use  more  — 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  IN 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Dr.  Natalie  Kneeland,  distinguished 
D.E.  training  consultant,  and  Louise 
Bernard,  Virginia  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education 

Activities  for  their  own  sake  have  little  to 
recommend  them.  But  activities,  guided  care¬ 
fully  by  an  alert  instructor  and  engaged  in 
purposefully  by  understanding  students,  represent  what 
is  probably  the  most  effective  way  of  learning.  Directed 
activities  put  theory  into  practice. 

The  entire  vocational  emphasis  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  is  based  on  the  concept  that  students,  under 
proper  direction,  learn  by  doing.  That  is  the  philosophy 
of  co-operative  training.  That  should  be  the  philosophy, 
and  practice,  in  every  D.E.  classroom,  as  well.  A  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  pupils 
recognize  that  knowledge  is  important  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  be  applied,  and  that  application  through 
doing  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  D.E.  training  program. 

■  There  Are  Many  Kinds  of  Activities— 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  students’  early  training  is  in 
theory  rather  than  practice,  the  activity  approach  has 
the  appeal  of  novelty  and  common  sense.  The  wide 
variety  of  activities  in  which  students  may  engage 
makes  it  possible  for  each  student  to  find  something 
that  he  can  do  well,  and  can  grow  by  doing. 

The  activities  that  can  be  profitably  undertaken  by 
D.E.  students  can  be  classified  in  three  ways— by  the 
function  they  perform,  by  the  kind  of  activities  they 
are,  and  by  the  plan  of  work  they  involve. 

•  Activities,  by  Function.  Since  student  activities 
must  serve  a  useful  purpose,  let  us  consider  them  first 
by  function.  Note  the  composite  list  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration;  the  list  is  merely  suggestive 
of  the  varieties,  types,  and  functions  of  worthwhile 
pupil  activities.  Fragmentary  though  the  list  is,  use  it 
as  a  minimum  check  list  on  which  to  tally  the  activities 
you  are  already  directing  among  your  D.E.  students. 
If  you  feel  that  your  class  is  lagging,  put  the  unchecked 
activities  into  action. 

You  note  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  functions— 


administrative,  teaching,  and  promotional.  It  is  well  to 
mention  these  three  classifications  at  the  start  of  a  new 
term  and  to  tell  your  students  that  they  will  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  each  classification.  Students  must  real¬ 
ize  that  these  responsibilities  are  essential  in  the  train¬ 
ing  program. 

There  are  different  ways  to  assign  these  responsibil¬ 
ities:  by  direct  assignment,  by  volunteering  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  by  circulating  the  list  and  having  students  sign 
beside  their  preferred  activity,  by  having  a  committee 
prepare  a  rotation  schedule,  and  so  on.  Sell  students  on 
the  idea  first! 

•  Activities,  by  Kind.  Another  way  of  looking  at  the 
activities  is  in  terms  of  end  results.  Roughly  speaking. 


[ 


nrRISSXTATIVI  PUFIL  ACTIVXTICS  II  DISTBlBtmVE  IWCATIOI 
tj  Piinetlon) 


AdflllSTRATlVE  ACTIVITIES 


T>k«  chBrj*  of  elaBtreaa  And  hall  bullattn  board* 

_  Taka  ctar#*  ot  claaaroow  and  co>ordlnat.or‘s  fllaa 
_  Taka  charga  of  elaaarocK  library 
Taka  elMrga  of  flbaa  and  projo'-tor* 

^  Collact  aatarlala  for  uaa  of  tba  elaa* 

_  Haip  In  tha  daeoratlon  of  iha  elasarooa 
^  Aid  In  ftlllnx  out  tha  Bonthly  raporta 

Taka  eharga  of  collactlng  duaa  and  banking  aonay 
_  Act  aa  parMnant  chalnMn  for  flald  trip*  and  apaakara 
___  In  aawrganclaa,  act  a*  atand-ln  for  tha  c9*ordtn*tor 


TEACHIM  ACTIVITIES 


^  Sat  up  dlaplaya  In  atoraa  and  In  th*  elaaarooa 
_  Prapara  vlaual  aatarlals.  aueh  aa  cbarta  and  poatar* 

^  Oparaca  th*  vlaual  alda  awcMnaa  and  *<)utpBwnt 
Prapara  axhlblta 

^  Prapara  aalUnc  aanuala  and  atora’lnfcmatlcm  aaanuala 
^  Saeur*  and  IntrO'lue*  ruaat  apaakara 

Taka  chari*  of  el**aroo«  a?vl  club  quit  proyrasa 
_  Mract  or  parttclpat*  In  eontaata 

^  Conduct  aurvaya  (aalllni;  aarvleaa,  dlaplaya,  ada,  ate.) 
^  Train  naa  atudonta  at  th*  baplnnln^  of  th*  year 


PPCMOTICBAL  AID  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 


Put  on  or  partlelpat*  In  aaaaably  procraas 
^  Put  on  or  partlelpat*  In  ratio  prorraaa 

Irlta.  dlraett  or  partlelpat*  In  aklta  and  ahcaa 
^  Irlt*  raporta  for  U-.a  achoal  paper  or  D.E.  club  paper 
^  Taka  chaff*  of  bond  drlvaa,  aalllnA  tlekata.  ate. 

Plan  atya  of  aakln*'  aonay  for  th*  D.E.  club 
_  Conduct  club  aaatliv;*  with  correct  parllanantary  procadur* 
~~  Taka  part  In  planning  an  era*  D.E,  club  convention 
Plan  data  partlaa  and  anployar-anploya*  banquet 
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the  activities  on  the  list  fall  under  two  headings— those 
that  concern  classroom  and  training  procedures  and 
those  that  concern  learning  projects.  Most  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  activities  can  be  considered  as  procedures. 
Teaching  and  promotional  activities  include  both  kinds. 

Both  kinds  rerjuire  direction  and  evaluation.  The 
procedures,  because  they  run  along  continuously,  are 
too  easily  neglected  after  their  initiation;  one  must  be 
on  guard  to  see  that  they  receive  proper  and  constant 
supervision.  Onc'e  a  plan  for  assigning  committees  to 
the  care  of  the  bulletin  board  is  working  smoothly,  for 
example,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  teacher  to  neglect 
bulletin-board  supervision.  Projects,  too,  have  their 
hazards.  If  not  closely  directed  by  the  instructor,  they 
can  become  too  time-consuming. 

•  Activities,  hy  Plan.  Student  activities  can  be  han¬ 
dled  on  an  individual  or  a  group  basis.  Which  basis 
you  prefer  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  activity  and 
the  needs  of  your  individual  students.  Each  student 
should  experience  both  kinds,  with  a  balance  that  gives 
him  both  training  in  independence  and  training  in  work¬ 
ing  with  others. 

On  the  whole,  the  administrative  duties  are  likely 
to  be  carried  out  either  on  an  individual  basis  or  by 
small  groups  of  two  or  three  classmates.  More  and  more 
use  of  committee  work  will  occur  as  the  course  work 
advances  and  as  the  kinds  of  activities  spread  into  the 
teaching  and  promotional  areas. 

■  Procedures  for  Directing  Student  Activities— 

Teachers  who  have  never  systematically  undertaken 
to  develop  a  program  of  student  activities  will  find  them 
much  easier  to  direct  if  they  follow  these  steps: 

•  Step  One— Preparation.  First,  ascertain  that  the 
activity  to  be  introduced  has  definite  training  value;  it 
should  not  be  mere  busywork,  and  it  is  not  intended 
simply  to  relieve  you,  the  instructor,  of  a  classroom 
chore.  The  reasons  for  having  a  student  or  group  of 
students  do  the  activitx'  should  be  clear  to  you  and 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  class. 

•  Step  T too— Planning,.  You  must  have  a  clear  plan 
of  action  ready.  You  do  not  wish  to  prevent  pupil  plan¬ 
ning  or  initiative,  but  you  should  have  a  concise  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  the  students  are  to  do  and  a  precise  outline 
of  the  steps  by  which  they  are  to  undertake  the  activity. 

•  Step  Three— iMunchinQ,.  The  start  of  the  activity 
depends  on  the  kind  of  project  and  number  of  students 
who  participate  in  it.  Most  activities  (one  is  tempted  to 
say  all)  should  be  initiated  in  class,  so  that  there  is 
ample  opportunity  to  review  what  is  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  critical  factors  in  conducting  activities  is 
the  problem  of  initiative;  the  teacher  must  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  students  are  to  be  allowed  to 
make  their  own  decisions.  While  students  need  to  learn 
to  follow  directions  to  the  letter,  they  need  equally  to 
develop  the  ability  to  think  for  themselves.  Offering 
some  leeway  for  decisions  and  judgment  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  f'rowth  in  activities.  Periodically,  the  teacher 
must  stop  to  re-evaluate  activities,  to  determine  whether 
the  leeway  is  steadily  increasing:  and,  if  .so,  too  rapidly 
or  too  slowly. 


•  Step  Four— Supervision.  You  must  be  businesslike 
about  activities  from  the  very  start.  Setting  due  dates 
and. a  time  schedule  will  help  in  this  respect.  Having 
students  help  develop  performance  standards  frequently 
results  in  more  respect  for  them,  too.  Above  all,  you  will 
need  to  make  periodic  checks  of  the  progress  being 
made,  to  prevent  individuals  from  getting  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  or  the  activity  from  becoming  mere  routine. 

•  Step  Five— Evaluation.  To  achieve  the  maximum 
value  from  each  activity,  it  must  be  evaluated— again,  in 
a  businesslike  manner.  Both  instructor  and  student  must 
contribute  to  the  evaluation. 

Evaluation  may  be  conducted  in  many  ways— a  rating 
sheet,  class  discussion,  committee  discussion,  individual 
conferences,  etc.  It  is  wise  to  use  many  ways;  after  all, 
learning  how  to  give  and  take  criticism  is  an  essential 
element  of  vocational  training,  and  reviewing  per¬ 
formances  critically  is  the  surest  w’ay  to  bring  about 
their  improvement. 

■  Some  Cautions  About  Student  Activities— 

W'hile  student  activities  can  be  made  a  vital  part  of 
the  D.E.  (or  any  other  training)  program,  they  have 
hazards.  For  example: 

•  Busywork.  The  greatest  hazard  is  that  activities 
are  conducted  just  to  keep  the  students  busy  or  to  get 
classroom  chores  done.  The  only  preventives  are  alert¬ 
ness  to  the  hazard  and  constant  reappraisal. 

•  Standards.  Another  criticism  is  that  standards  are 
too  low  or  too  high.  Standards  for  projects  undertaken 
for  competitive  purposes  are  sometimes  so  high  that  the 
co-ordinator  ends  up  doing  much  of  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  students  are  not  given  leadership  in  set¬ 
ting  standards  for  their  own  projects,  the  “good  enough” 
standard  is  apt  to  be  much  too  low. 

•  Lost  Time.  It  is  possible  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
exciting  activities  that  the  bread-and-butter  core  is 
neglected.  Activities  are  not  a  replacement  for  study; 
they  are  a  supplement  to  it.  One  hazard,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  is  letting  some  students  lose  a  great  deal  of  time 
simply  because  they  are  better  on  activities  than  are 
other  students— the  student  who  conducted  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sales  campaign  for  the  school  newspaper  that  he 
is  therefore  made  chairman  for  everything  else  that  must 
be  .sold  in  or  for  the  school,  for  example. 

•  Wasted  Effort.  If  any  activity  does  not  have  spe¬ 
cific  training  benefits,  benefits  that  both  the  student 
and  teacher  can  readily  identify,  the  activity  is  wasted. 
Only  when  students,  especially,  can  tell  any  casual  in- 
cpiirer  why  they  are  conducting  such-and-such  an  activ¬ 
ity,  and  explain  its  purposes  in  vocational  D.E.  terms, 
is  the  project  of  positive  value  and  worthy  of  per¬ 
formance. 

■  Summary- 

Training  in  D.E.  has  long  since  passed  the  point  when 
having  student  activities  is  an  “optional”  teaching  tech¬ 
nique.  So  long  as  teachers  use  professional  discretion  in 
directing  student  activities,  the  extent  of  teaching  and 
learning  success  and  the  degree  of  interest  found  in  the 
D.E.  classroom  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
effective  activities  cxinducted. 
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An  Analysis  of  the  Problem  and 
Eight  Suggestions  for  Solving  It 


DR.  F.  WAYNE  HOUSE 
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University  of  Nebraska 


Are  You  Solving 

THE  READING 

in  Bookkeeping? 


My  students  like  to  do  the  written  exercises  and 
the  practice  sets  in  bookkeeping,  but  most  of  them 
won’t  study  the  reading  assignments  in  the  text¬ 
book.” 

How  often  have  you  heard  this  statement  made  by  book¬ 
keeping  teachers?  The  significance  of  this  remark  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  reading  problem  in  bookkeeping.  Re¬ 
search  shows  that  reading  is  a  difficult  problem  for  a  large 
majority  of  bookkeeping  students. 

There  are  four  primary  reasons  why  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  one  of  the  major  factors  afiFecting  achievement  in 
bookkeeping.  The  first  reason  is  the  heavy  technical-vocabu¬ 
lary  load  in  bookkeeping.  The  second  is  the  reading  diffi¬ 
culty  of  bookkeeping  materials.  The  third  is  the  wide  range 
of  reading  levels  among  the  students.  The  fourth  is  the  lack 
of  awareness  on  the  part  of  many  students  of  their  defi¬ 
ciency  in  reading  ability. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  identify  those  students 
who  need  help  in  reading.  Through  observation,  the  teacher 
can  identify  many  of  the  students  who  cannot  comprehend 
the  necessary  reading  in  bookkeeping.  Some  students  them¬ 
selves  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  reading  ability. 
Scores  on  standardized  reading  tests  indicate  those  students 
who  are  in  the  low  ranges  of  reading  ability.  Cumulative 
records  may  show  a  lack  of  achievement  in  school  work 
that  requires  a  great  deal  of  reading.  Or,  the  cumulative 
records  may  show  physical  or  environmental  reasons  for 
retardation  in  reading. 

The  writer  made  a  study  of  reading  ability  as  it  relates 
to  succe.ss  in  Irookkeeping.'  The  major  findings  in  regard  to 
the  reading  problem  are  presented  in  the  paragraphs  that 
follow. 

■  The  Heavy  Technical-Vocabulary  Load— 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  bookkeeping  is  a  highly 
technical  subject  and  that  any  logical  organization  of  the 
subject  matter  necessitates  a  heavy  vocabulary  load.  For 
example,  in  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  one  widely  used 
bookkeeping  textbook,  there  was  a  total  of  266  different 
technical  bookkeeping  terms.  Of  this  number,  33,  or  12.4 
per  cent,  were  in  the  first  chapter! 

^Forest  Wayne  House.  “Factors  Affecting  Student  Achievement  in 
Ht-ginning  Bookkeeping  in  the  High  School.'*  Unpublished  Doctor’s  dis¬ 
sertation,  Ohio  State  University,  1951. 
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The  standardized  achievement  tests  that  are  supplied 
with  some  bookkeeping  textbooks  emphasize  the  extent  of 
the  technical  vocabularx'.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
questions  on  the  tests  covering  the  early  parts  of  the  course 
are  specifically  constructed  to  test  the  students’  knowledge 
of  technical  bookkeeping  terms. 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire,  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
students  revealed  that  they  felt  that  the  technical  bookkeep¬ 
ing  terms  were  introduced  too  rapidly.  Half  of  the  students 
said  that  they  often  missed  problems  in  the  workbook  be¬ 
cause  they  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  terms.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  that  there  were 
more  than  three  times  as  many  of  these  students  in  the 
lowest  one  fourth  of  the  group  in  bookkeeping  achievement 
as  were  found  in  the  upper  one  fourth. 

Every  student  in  one  class  included  in  the  study  was 
interviewed  after  the  completion  of  each  of  the  first  fifteen 
chapters  in  the  textbook.  In  order  to  include  different  class¬ 
room  atmospheres  as  well  as  different  teaching  methods 
and  procedures,  sixteen  students  from  four  classes  in  differ¬ 
ent  high  schools  were  interviewed  after  the  completion  of 
chapters  four,  eight,  and  thirteen  in  the  textbook.  The 
vocabulary  problem  was  of  major  significance  in  each  case 
until  after  the  completion  of  approximately  six  chapters. 
For  25  per  cent  of  these  students,  the  vocabulary  problem 
was  still  of  major  significance  after  the  completion  of 
chapter  fifteen. 

■  Reading  Difficidty  of  Bookkeeping  Materials— 

The  difficulty  of  materials  from  the  standpoint  of  read¬ 
ability  is  often  measured  by  sentence  length  and  syllabic 
intensity.  The  average  sentence  length  determined  from 
thirty  random  samples,  taken  from  the  first  fifteen  chapters 
in  one  boookkeeping  textlwok,  was  20.9  words.  The  syl¬ 
labic  intensity  of  these  thirty  samples  was  1.53.  When 
plotted  on  Flesch’s-  Reading  Ease  Chart,  these  materials 
were  scored  “fairly  difficult.”  Materials  that  are  “fairly 
difficult”  to  read,  such  as  the  Journal  of  Accountancy,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  are  beyond  the  reading 
ability  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  tenth-grade  students. 

In  response  to  the  questionnaire,  nearly  half  of  the  stu- 

*Rudolph  Flcsch,  The  Art  of  Reuilable  H’riting.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers  Publishers,  1949. 
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dents  reported  that  they  quit  before  Uiey  finished  reading 
textbook  assignments  because  they  did  not  understand 
what  they  were  reading.  In  addition,  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  students  reported  that  they  re-read  much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  trying  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  it. 

In  85  per  cent  of  the  376  interviews  conducted  with 
beginning  bookkeeping  students,  the  reading  difficulty  of 
the  materials  was  considered  to  be  significant  or  very  sig¬ 
nificant.  And,  furthermore,  these  students  ranged  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  percentiles  in  bookkeeping  achieve¬ 
ment. 

■  Wide  Range  of  Reading  Levek  of  Students— 

If  you  were  to  study  several  classes  of  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents,  you  would  find  a  wide  range  of  reading  levels  among 
the  students  as  well  as  among  the  classes. 

.411  the  students  included  in  this  study  took  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Reading  Comprehension  Test  published  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  On  the  vocabulary  section  of  this 
test,  62  per  cent  of  the  students  were  below  the  average 
tenth-grade  student  in  vocabulary  proficiency.  In  reading 
speed,  59  per  cent  were  below  the  average  tenth-grade 
student.  In  reading  comprehension,  60  per  cent  were  below 
the  average  tenth-grade  student. 

In  addition,  the  norms  showed  that  8  per  cent  of  the 
students  would  have  ranked  among  the  lowest  one-fourth 
of  seventh-grade  students,  while  2  per  cent  would  have 
ranked  among  the  highest  one-fourth  of  twelfth-grade 
students. 

Since  a  tenth-grade  reading  level  is  considered  essen¬ 
tial  for  comprehending  material  that  is  “fairly  diflBcult,” 
otdy  40  per  cent  of  the  students  possessed  enough  reading 
ability  to  read  and  comprehend  satisfactorily  the  subject 
matter  in  bookkeeping. 

From  the  interviews,  it  became  evident  that  some  stu¬ 
dents  read  practically  nothing,  not  even  their  routine  school 
assignments.  Others  had  voluminous  and  wide-ranging 
reading  interests. 

■  Many  Students  Are  Unaware  of  their  Reading  Difficulty— 

A  large  number  of  the  students  appeared  to  be  unaware 

of  their  deficiency  in  reading  ability.  This  was  evident 
from  the  inconsistencies  revealed  by  the  standardized  read¬ 
ing  test,  the  interviews,  and  the  responses  to  the  question¬ 
naire.  For  example,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  re¬ 
ported  finding  the  material  in  the  textbook  easy  to  read 
and  understand.  However,  a  greater  proportion  reported 
re-reading  much  of  the  material  to  get  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  Still,  nearly  half  of  the  students  reported 
that  they  quit  before  they  finished  reading  assignments 
Iwcause  they  felt  they  did  not  understand  what  they  were 
reading. 

■  What  Can  We  Do  About  It?— 

All  of  us  realize  that  the  mere  recognition  of  a  problem 
doesn’t  solve  it.  W'e  must  be  willing  to  face  the  problem 
and  do  something  about  it.  Recognizing  that  there  are  many 
metho<ls  of  attacking,  the  following  are  suggested  as  steps 
in  the  right  direction: 

•  We  can  have  a  planned  program  for  teaching  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  general  vocabulary  on  w’hich  the  subject  is 
built.  This  plan  should  be  based  on  a  detailed  list  of  the 
technical  bookkeeping  terms  in  each  section  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  materials.  The  list  of  technical  bookkeeping  terms 
tabulated  in  the  writer’s  study  is  suggested  as  an  example. 

Mere  memorization  of  definitions  is  not  enough.  The 
terms  must  be  understcxxl  by  the  student  in  relation  to  his 
experience  with  a  new  body  of  subject  matter  as  well  as 
in  relation  to  his  previous  experience  with  business  and 
bookkeeping  terms  in  everyday  life.  Without  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  large  numlrer  of  fundamental  terms, 
the  student’s  chances  for  success  in  botrkkceping  are  very 
slight. 

•  We  can  administer  valid  and  reliable  standardized 


tests  in  reading  if  reading  scores  are  not  available  in  the 
school  files.  The  test  scores  will  provide  objective  data  from 
which  the  ranges  in  reading  ability  can  be  determined  for 
each  class.  A  wide  range  in  abilities  is  to  be  expected. 
However,  an  examination  of  these  ranges  in  reading  ability 
will  disclose  those  individuals  as  well  as  those  classes  in 
which  there  is  a  major  deficiency.  With  this  information, 
the  teacher  can  organize  his  teaching  procedures  more 
wisely. 

Descriptions  and  reviews  of  most  standardized  tests  can 
be  found  in  the  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook.^  Since 
many  of  these  tests  can  be  used  repeatedly,  the  cost  becomes 
almost  negligible. 

•  We  can  preview  each  assignment.  In  many  c-ases,  this 
preview  should  reach  the  proportions  of  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussing,  explaining,  and  teaching  the  new  topic  before 
students  are  assigned  the  task  of  reading  and  studying  it. 

•  We  can  demonstrate  repeatedly  how  to  use  the  illus¬ 
trations,  the  summary  questions,  and  the  study  guides  that 
are  provided  in  the  materials.  These  materials  are  specifi¬ 
cally  constructed  as  learning  aids  for  the  student.  They  are 
not  constructed  or  intended  for  use  by  the  teacher  as 
testing  devices. 

•  We  can  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  students’  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  is  likely  to  depend  more  on  the  teach¬ 
er’s  presentation  and  his  rate  of  presentation  of  the  subject 
matter  than  on  the  textlxxik.  The  results  to  be  obtained  from 
the  “question  and  recitation  method"  on  new  material  to  be 
assigned  and  studied  from  the  text  are  highly  questionable. 

•  We  can  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  reading  difficulty 
pertains  to  the  problems,  practice  sets,  and  projects  as  well 
as  to  the  discussion  materials  in  the  textbook.  .4s  much 
practice  as  time  will  allow  should  be  given  to  problem  solv¬ 
ing.  Many  facts  and  processes  are  not  thoroughly  learned 
until  the  student  has  had  time  to  develop  a  great  deal  of 
ability  in  applying  them  to  appropriate  exercises  and 
problems. 

•  We  can  attempt  to  de-emphasize  the  reading  problem 
in  our  testing  program.  Many  of  the  standardized  book¬ 
keeping  tests  that  accompany  textbooks  are  highly  verbal. 
If  the  student  is  low  in  reading  ability,  the  constant  use 
of  these  tests  reflects  his  deficiency  in  reading.  We  should 
give  students  a  chance  to  demonstrate  through  our  testing 
program  the  ability  to  solve  bookkeeping  problems,  to 
manipulate  bookkeeping  procedures,  and  to  “keep  books.” 

•  We  can  keep  our  testing  to  a  minimum  especially  in  the 
early  parts  of  the  course.  We  should  give  the  student  a 
chance  to  get  acclimated  to  a  new  body  of  technical  sub¬ 
ject  matter  with  an  extensive  technical  vocabulary  before 
we  complicate  his  problem  with  a  testing  program.  Many 
of  us  have  heard  it  said  that  a  “delayed,  explosive  develop¬ 
ment  often  occurs  in  the  so-called  slow-leanier.” 

■  Summary— 

When  we  consider  the  heavy  technical  vocabulary  load, 
“fairly  difficult”  textlxmk  materials,  and  the  wide  range  of 
reading  levels  that  can  be  expected  in  every  lx)nkke«ping 
class,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
students  do  not  possess  enough  reading  ability  to  read  and 
comprehend  new  material  in  the  text. 

Bookkeeping  teachers  are  recognizing  this  problem,  and 
the\’  are  making  progress  in  solving  it. 

Many  of  them  are  solving  it  by  having  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram  for  teaching  the  technical  vocabulary,  administering 
valid  and  reliable  standardized  tests  in  reading,  preview¬ 
ing  thoroughly  each  new  assignment,  demonstrating  re¬ 
peatedly  how  to  study,  allowing  ample  time  for  problem 
solving,  de-emphasizing  the  reading  problem  in  their  testing 
program,  and  keeping  their  testing  to  a  minimum  in  the 
early  parts  of  the  course. 

•Oscar  Kriftcn  Buros  (Editor),  The  Third  .Wr«M/  Measurements  Year¬ 
book.  New  Brunswick;  Rutgers  University  Press,  1949. 
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Haven’t  you  often  wondered' 


SYLVIA  A.  BERNS 

Drake  Business  Schools 
New  York,  New  York 


Does  music  training  aid  typing 


That  the  experience  of  playing  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  might  promote  the  attainment  of  skill  in  type¬ 
writing  is  not  so  generally  conceded  as  one  would 
suppose.  There  have  been  some  typewriting  experts  who 
have  reasoned  that  playing  the  piano,  for  example,  may 
actually  prove  harmful  to  typewriting,  because  one  does 
not  strike  chords  on  a  typewriter.  Some  teachers,  too, 
report  that  their  typing  students  trained  in  music  are  likely 
to  perfonn  calisthenics  on  the  machines,  raising  their  fingers 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  keyboard,  jutting  their  elbows, 
swinging  their  arms,  and  so  on. 

But  it  has  been  my  own  experience  that  students  with  a 
background  of  music  training  do  achieve  greater  skill,  and 
more  quickly,  than  their  classmates  who  have  not  had 
music  training.  Because  I  have  been  so  interested  in  this 
matter,  I  have  asked  many  professional  typists  and  author¬ 
ities  what  they  thought,  and  I  find  that  their  experience  con¬ 
firms  my  own  observation;  music  training  increases  the 
likelihood  that  the  student  will  be  exceptionally  successful 
in  learning  to  typewrite. 

■  We  Had  an  Unusual  Experience— 

My  most  recent  encounter  with  the  music  question  was 
in  a  special  class  that  we  conducted  for  an  alert  group  of 
young  people  from  the  Bronx  School  of  Science.  That 
school  does  not  have  typing  instruction,  and  so  its  PTA 
sponsored  arrangements  for  our  school  to  offer  special 
instruction  for  the  group.  We  met  three  hours  a  day  for 
eight  Saturday  sessions.  The  students  did  extraordinarily  well, 
even  when  compared  with  normal  achievement  by  our 
regular  college  students. 

How  to  account  for  the  achievement?  Extraordinary’ 
motivation  or  methods?  No  different  from  our  regular 
classes.  Extraordinary  mental  ability— a  possibility  since 
admission  to  the  Bronx  School  of  Science  is  based  on  stu¬ 
dents’  passing  special  aptitude  tests?  No,  for  research  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  correlation  between  intelligence  and 
the  ability  to  learn  to  type.  The  one  common  denominator 
I  found  W’ithin  the  group  was  this:  Every  one  of  the  students 
played  some  kind  of  a  musical  instrument,  ranging  from  the 
electric  steel  guitar,  ukulele,  and  dnims,  to  the  more  pop¬ 
ular  piano  and  violin. 

■  I  Asked  Several  Experts— 

I  asked  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe  (Illinois  State,  DeKalb),  him¬ 
self  a  pianist,  his  opinion  of  the  relationship  between  the 
ability  to  play  a  musical  instrument  and  the  ease  of  learning 
to  type.  He  replied,  “I  am  not  sure  that  your  students’  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  any  particular  co-ordination  developed 
through  practicing  on  the  piano  or  violin,  but  rather  because 
these  students  of  music  have  learned  the  art  of  practice. 
They  recognize  the  importance  of  repetition;  they  stay  at 
their  work.  .  .  .  Music  students  have  learned  the  pattern 
of  practice  and  are  convinced  of  its  efficacy.” 

Truly,  the  qualities  of  willingness  to  practice,  of  persist¬ 
ence,  and  of  thoroughness  in  practice  were  impressively 


illustrated  by  the  students.  They  were  willing  and  capable 
of  coiKentrating. 

I  wondered,  "Are  the  great  typists,  the  champions,  musi¬ 
cians  as  well?”  I  asked  some  of  them. 

Miss  Stella  Willins,  a  former  champion  herself,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company  staff,  gave  her  answer. 
“Several  of  the  typing  champions,  such  as  Albert  Tangora 
and  Cortez  Peters,  never  played  any  musical  instrument," 
she  declared.  “However,  in  my  own  case  and  in  that  of  a 
number  of  champion  writers,  it  is  felt  that  the  finger  dex¬ 
terity  developed  in  learning  to  play  the  piano  had  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  development  of  skill  on  the  typewriter.  I  had 
played  the  piano  for  many  years  prior  to  the  time  I  studied 
typing;  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  individual  finger 
control,  the  ability  to  stroke  the  keys  sharply,  and  my 
general  limbemess  of  finger  and  arm  muscles  assisted  me 
considerably  in  building  typing  skill.” 

Mr.  George  L.  Hossfield,  ten  times  a  champion,  now  a 
member  of  the  Underwood  Corporation  staff,  told  me  that 
techniques  learned  in  music  may  definitely  be  applied 
advantageously  to  skill  building  in  typewriting. 

I  “I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  pointing  out  to  students 
the  importance  of  applying  techniques  learned  in  the  study 
of  music  to  skill  building  in  typewriter  operation,”  he  said. 
“I  have  often  mentioned  that  I  believe  my  own  early  musi¬ 
cal  education  and  training  was  to  a  great  extent  responsible 
in  getting  me  off  to  a  running  start  in  typing.  I  had  more 
than  six  years  of  piano  study  as  a  background  to  help  me. 
In  playing  musical  instruments,  a  similar  type  of  independ¬ 
ent  finger  movement  is  required  to  a  great  extent  as  it  is  in 
typing.  And  now,  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
electric  typewriter,  the  legato  stroke  used  in  music  applies 
specifically  in  this  new  field  of  typewriting.” 

■  The  Answer  Seems  Affirmative- 

Like  other  teachers,  I  have  noted  that  the  same  factors 
that  govern  speed  in  music  agility  are  identical  with  those 
that  govern  rapidity  of  actions  in  typewriting.  Students,  and 
I  noted  this  particularly  with  my  special  Saturday  group, 
have  good,  accurate  “timing,”  they  possess  ease  and 
freedom  of  movement,  and  they  use  correct  muscular 
controls. 

In  summary,  then,  the  comment  by  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd, 
expert  typist  and  textbook  author,  who  had  seven  years  of 
violin  training  before  learning  to  typ»ewrite,  may  be  perti¬ 
nent:  "I  do  not  know  whether  the  ability  to  develop  high 
accomplishment  in  music  correlates  with  the  ability  to 
develop  high  skill  in  typewriting;  but  the  muscular  training 
and,  more  especially,  the  experience  of  practicing  involved 
in  learning  to  play  a  musical  instrument  make  learning  to 
typewrite  easier.  Musical  aptitude  may  not  be  important  in 
t>’ping,  but  musical  training  certainly  is  influential  in  help¬ 
ing  a  student  learn  to  type.” 

My  special  typing  students  had  had  such  training.  I 
l)elieve  that  is  why  they  attained  a  superior  level  of  skill. 
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Only  the  10-key  keyboard,  featured  by  all  Remington  Rand 
Printing  Calculators  and  Adding  Machines,  makes  touch 
method  operation  practical  in  business  figurework.  Now 
teachers  teach,  students  learn,  and  employers  expect  touch 
method  proficiency  in  figuring  as  well  as  in  typing. 

The  Remington  Rand  10-key  is  the  fastest,  easiest  to  use 
keyboard  in  the  world.  It’s  easiest  to  teach,  too,  and  your 
graduates  go  into  the  business  world  equipped  to  do  an 
up-to-date  job  on  up-to-date  figuring  machines. 


The  Printing 
Calculathr 


Moil  th«  coupon  today.  .  .without  obligation. 


Room  2629.  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Plea^e  bend  details  on  how  the  Printing  Calculator  and  AlI-EIertric 
Adding  Murhine  are  superior  for  teaehing,  learning  and  figuring. 
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Open  House 


(Continutd  from  page  290) 

telephone  number  of  one  of  the  schools; 
and  it  takes  a  secretarial-practice  stu¬ 
dent,  who  chances  along,  to  tell  the 
hunter  that  he  must  look  under  Board 
of  Education  (or  whatever  the  listing  is 
in  your  neighborhood). 

•  Salesmanship,  Old  atid  New  (or, 
Buymanship,  Old  and  New)  is  another 
wrong-versus-right  skit  topic,  too,  that 
is  certain  to  interest  businessmen,  since 
most  of  them  have  to  sell  (and  buy) 
every  day  to  stay  in  business. 

This  much  is  true:  Y’our  audience  will 
enjoy  a  series  of  skits,  especially  if  they 
reflect  “what  we  teach  business  students 
today,”  much  more  than  they  will  any 
extended  pla^,  dramatization,  or  dem¬ 
onstration.  If  you  have  the  light  touch, 
that  is. 

■  What  about  Food?— 

There  is  something  about  serving 
fo(Kl  that  adds  a  real  fillip  to  any  gath¬ 
ering,  that  stimulates  gootl  fellowship, 
tliat  lends  a  gracious  air  of  hospitality — 
and  that  gives  a  chance  for  folks  to  say 
nice  things  to  the  right  people.  More 
than  one  electric  typewriter  has  been 
sold  over  coffee  cups  after  a  Board 
member  has  had  a  chance  to  see  how 
fine  electric  typiewriters  really  are. 

Without  pausing  for  refreshments, 
your  audience  leaves  with  little  more 
than  pwlite  applause;  with  refreshments, 
the  audience  lingers  and  talks  alnuit  the 
pirogram — and  the  school’s  training  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  needs. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  serve  re¬ 
freshments,  especially  in  a  large  school. 
But  the  small  school  can  probably  man¬ 
age  to  do  so  fairly  easily.  If  your  own 
department  or  club  has  no  funds  for 
such  a  pmrpxjse,  ask  your  pritKip>al 
whether  the  school  hasn’t  some  fund 
that  could  be  raided  for  cokes  and 
cookie.s — or  at  least  cokes,  with  maybe 
the  cookies  coming  out  of  home  ec! 
But  it’s  worth  stretching  to  get,  this 
refreshment  asp>ect. 

■  In  Conclusion— 

If  you’ve  read  this  far,  you  have 
picked  up  some  workable  ideas  for  use 
in  any  program  you  must  sponsor,  be  it 
an  assembly  program  for  the  junior  high 
school  or  some  fun  for  a  club  meeting. 
But  you’re  probably  mulling  over  the 
idea,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of  spon¬ 
soring  an  Open  House  for  your  depart¬ 
ment.  Well,  him  back  and  read  the 
opiening  third  paragraph  once  more,  if 
you  want  to  be  persuaded. 

Don’t  think  it’s  hard.  There’s  lots  of 
work,  sure;  but  with  enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dents  to  help  with  the  details,  you  can 
certainly  influence  a  lot  of  pieople,  make 
a  lot  of  friends,  and  have  a  wonderful 
time  yourself  if  you  do  sponsor  an  Open 
House  program  this  spring. 


Consumer  Education 

GLADYS  BAHR 
Stt^MS  Collect 
ColuMbit,  MittoMri 

Occasionally,  a  game  may  be  used  as  a  teaching  technique.  All  of  us 

have  played  “1  went  to  New  York  and  took  with  me  a . ”  The 

first  person  in  a  circle  of  participants  says  “a  watch”;  the  second  one  says 
“watch”  and  adds  another  article  such  as  a  time  table.  Each  player  must  re- 
pieat  all  the  items  previously  mentioned  and  add  one 
of  his  own.  A  consumer  education  emphasis  to  this 

familiar  game  may  be  “I  went  to . (local  store) 

and  asked  for  a .  (article).  If  the  article  is  a 

refrigerator,  the  next  pupil  would  say  “I  went  to 

. and  asked  for  a  refrigerator  with  a  capacity 

of  nine  cubic  feet”;  a  third  would  add  “with  auto¬ 
matic  defroster,”  and  the  game  would  continue  as 
each  pupil  mentioned  an  essential  quality  of  a  re¬ 
frigerator.  This  technique  will  net  only  l)e  amusing, 
but  it  will  also  empjhasize  the  necessity  of  knowing 
something  about  an  article  before  purchase  is  made. 

■  Fair  Exchange- 

Have  you  used  the  movie,  “Fair  Exchange,"  in 
your  classes  studying  investments?  This  audio¬ 
visual  aid  (distributed  by  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane)  gives  a 
fair  answer  to  such  questions  as:  What  are  stocks?  How  are  they  bought  and 
sold?  What’s  the  difference  between  speculation  and  investment?  Originally 
made  for  the  firm’s  stiKk  brokerage  office,  it  is  now  available  to  high  school 
groups  through  -Movies  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City  19. 
■  Money  Management  Program— 

The  Household  Finance  Corp>oration  has  issued  its  1952-53  order  list.  It 
c-ontains  ten  money-management  booklets  and  four  filmstrips.  The  Consumer 
Education  department  of  HFC  continues  to  maintain  its  fine  quality  of  teaching 
materials.  Their  most  recently  revised  booklet.  Money  Management,  Your  Recre¬ 
ation  Dollar,  may  be  inserted  in  a  general-  or  basic-business  course  if  the  text¬ 
book  does  not  provide  an  outline  of  this  area  of  buying  recreation  in  which 
first-  and  second-year  high  school  students  will  be  espjecially  interested.  This 
brochure  suggests  making  use  first  of  all  the  oppK)rtunities  for  recreation  that 
offer  them.selves  around  the  home  community,  and  tells  how  to  make  the 
recreation  dollars  stretch  when  the  search  for  fun  is  over  the  horizon. 

■  Mail-Order  Company  Catalogues— 

You  may  wish  to  use  old,  if  available,  and  new  editions  of  catalogues  of 
pwpular  mail-order  companies  as  reference  books  in  studying  commodity  buy¬ 
ing.  The  descriptions  in  these  catalogues  are  filled  with  reliable  and  detailetl 
information. 

•  Suppose  a  high  school  boy  wishes  to  buy  a  camera.  From  a  mail-order 
company  catalogue  he  can  learn  brand  names,  kinds  of  cameras,  types  of 
lenses  and  shutters,  size  of  film,  and  costs.  He  may  also  want  to  refer  to  the 
section  on  cameras  in  "The  Buyer’s  Guide”  (Gregg  Publishing  Division,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company).  And  he  may  have  access  to  the  “Consumer  Reports, 
1952,  Buying  Guide,”  where  (on  pages  .334-338)  he  will  find  the  ratings  on 
Twin-Lens  Reflex  Cameras.  After  studying  one  or  all  of  these  references,  he 
will  be  able  to  ask  intelligent  quesiions  of  the  local  salesperson  when  he  is 
ready  to  buy.  If  he  finds  it  necessarv  to  .shop  in  a  nearby  large  city,  his  careful 
investigation  will  save  him  time  and  wall  surely  help  him  to  make  a  wise  choice. 
■  Cartoons— Try  introducing  a  unit  by  using  cartoons  clipped  from  current 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Cartoons  often  convey  concepts  in  consumer 
education  that  have  preference  over  detailed  and  readily  forgotten  facts. 
Motivation  for  further  study  may  begin  easily  and  pleasantly  when  cartoons 
appear  on  the  bulletin  board.  'The  teacher  often  ne^s  to  post  the  first  ones, 
but  enterprising  pupils  will  soon  bring  others  to  add  to  the  display. 

■  Let’s  Contribute— 

If  you  have  a  good  teaching  technique  or  a  helpful  bit  of  material  in  basic 
business  or  consumer  education,  please  send  your  suggestions  on  a  postcard 
to  the  writer  of  this  column,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  include  your  teaching  aid  in 
a  future  column.  Let’s  tell  others  how  we  succeeded  in  being  a  good  teacher. 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Retailing  is  a  fast-moving  business  and  distributive-education  teachers 
must  step  lively  to  keep  their  teaching  content  up  to  the  latest  innovations. 
Truly  amazing  are  the  studies  made  by  retailers  during  the  past  five  years  in 
the  planning,  control,  and  layout  of  stores;  in  store  fronts  and  displays;  and 
in  store  operations,  systems,  and  techniques.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  do  not  modify  their  offerings  because  of  new 
ideas  are  behind  the  times. 

There  are  a  number  of  recent  developments  that 
are  causing  revolutionary  changes  in  the  field  of 
retailing.  These  changes  will  no  doubt  affect  the 
retailing  teacher,  especially  if  he  is  up  to  date  in 
watching  advances  and  adjusting  his  operations, 
methods,  and  content.  Retailers  are  sj^ecifically  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  present  moment  with  night  openings, 
self-service,  and  the  operation  of  branch  stores  and 
suburban  shopping  centers.  These  developments 
should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  their  effect  on 
distributive  education. 

•  N’ighf  Openings.  Because  of  present  economic 
conditions  and  change  of  shopping  habits,  it  seems  that  the  buying  public  is 
compelled  (and  prefers)  to  shop  at  night.  The  basic  need  for  night  hours  has 
been  accepted;  the  discussion  now  revolves  around  the  number  of  nights  the 
stores  should  remain  open.  “Nocturnal  retailing”  will  no  doubt  accelerate  the 
need  for  part-time  workers  and  strengthen  the  co-operative  plan.  The  danger 
to  watch  for  is  exploitation  in  the  form  of  students  being  employed  too  many 
evenings  or  too  many  hours.  While  teachers  must  keep  the  recpiirements  of  co¬ 
operating  merchants  in  mind,  their  basic  need  is  to  work  against  this  exploita¬ 
tion  of  students. 

•  Self-service.  The  impact  and  success  of  supermarkets  has  resulted  in  de¬ 
partment  and  chain-store  adoption  of  these  methods.  Entire  departments  and 
floors  are  being  devoted  to  having  the  customer  serve  herself.  The  idea  has 
progressed  to  the  extent  that  teachers  are  being  asked  whether  or  not  sales 
training  is  needed.  The  answer  is  obvious:  self-service  cannot  be  substituted 
for  individual  sales  advice  and  consultation.  There  may  be  some  items  that  lend 
themselves  to  self-selection.  However,  in  the  great  majority  of  department  and 
chain-store  items,  the  customer  needs  guidance  and  service.  This  develop¬ 
ment  does  help  point  out  to  the  teacher  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  sales¬ 
people  in  the  past— they  did  not  offer  real  help  to  the  buyer. 

•  Branch  Stores  and  Suburban  Sbo^ypina  Centers.  Since  Mrs.  Mohammed 
won’t  come  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  is  moving  to  Mrs.  Mohammed  in  the 
form  of  suburban  replicas  of  her  favorite  downtown  stores.  According  to  the 
DefMrtment  Store  Economist,  “Nothing  has  happened  in  the  department-store 
business  in  the  past  twenty  years  that  even  remotely  compares  in  importance 
and  significance  wnth  the  growth  of  suburban  branches.”  Of  equal  importance 
with  this  movement  is  the  great  growth  of  suburban  shopping  centers.  Many 
of  these  stores  employ  distributive-education  students  and  the  merchants  will 
impress  upon  the  co-ordinator  that  effective  salesmanship  is  imperative.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  upgrade  the  teaching  of  salesmaaship:  personalized  salesman¬ 
ship  will  of  necessity  come  into  l)eing;  the  art  of  personally  aiding  the  cus¬ 
tomer— the  proper  way  to  give  sales  information  and  advice— will  have  to  l)e 
imparted  to  the  students.  Since  branch  stores  and  suburban  centers— coupled 
with  a  more  leisurely  pace— lead  to  closer  contact  with  regular  customers,  the 
need  for  a  better  grade  of  salesmanship  is  apparent. 

■  Customers  Lose  Faith— 

The  salesperson  represents  the  entire  store  to  a  customer.  If  the  salesperson 
does  not  have  the  proper  sales  information  and  cannot  answer  questions,  then 
the  customer  often  will  lose  faith  in  the  entire  store.  In  giving  salespeople  the 
self-confidence  of  knowing  that  they  have  the  correct  answers,  the  Merchandise 
Facts  manuals  of  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  have  proved  invaluable.  There  are  24  of  these  pamphlets  and  the 
latest  revision  is  How  to  Sell  Blottses,  Sweaters,  and  Skirts. 


Your  Tax  I.  Q. 


(Answers  to  quiz  on  page  2B1) 

1.  c.  Your  son’s  prize  here  would  be 
considered  taxable  income.  That  raises 
his  total  income  to  $601,  and  he  can¬ 
not  qualify  as  a  dependent  if  he  has 
income  of  $600  or  more. 

2.  a.  The  amounts  spent  should  be 
deductible  as  business  expenses,  if  you 
kept  a  careful  record  that  lists  them  in 
detail  and  shows  clearly  that  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  with  a  predominating 
business  motive  and  not  merely  recipro¬ 
cal,  or  incident  to  the  vacation. 

3.  b.  A  nonbusiness  bad  debt  is  a 
capital  loss.  And  you  can  take  only 
$1,000  a  year  in  capital  losses — unless 


you  can  apply  them  against  capital 
gains.  You  are  allowed  to  carry  over 
unused  losses  for  five  years;  better  get 
expert  advice. 

4.  b.  Assuming  your  income  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  self-employment  income  (see 
tax  instructions)  and  is  not  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  an  exempt  profession,  a  tax 
of  2V4%  on  the  first  $3,600  is  due  with 
your  income  tax  return — so  you  ow^ 
$81. 

5.  c.  You  cannot  deduct  contributions 
to  an  organization  that  spends  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  its  time  on  lobbying  or 
political  propaganda. 

6.  b.  In  this  case,  you  can  file  a  claim 
for  refund  within  three  years  from  the 
date  your  return  was  due. 

7.  b.  If  your  wife  works  for  you,  you 
are  not  supposed  to  pay  Social  Security 


taxes  on  her  salary,  nor  is  she  supposed 
to  make  her  contributions. 

8.  b.  On  leased  property,  you  nor¬ 
mally  spread  the  cost  of  improvements 
over  the  life  of  the  lease. 

9.  c.  The  roof  is  an  improvement,  not 
deductible  currently  like  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs.  Its  cost  is  deductible  as  depre¬ 
ciation  spread  over  its  estimated  useful 
life. 

10.  c.  Inheritance  taxes  are  not  de¬ 
ductible.  The  others  listed  are  deducti¬ 
ble. 
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(Continued  from  page  288) 


Professional  Reading 


ters  at  various  speeds,  and  so  on,  are 
almost  unlimited: 

1.  Direct  dictation  of  drills,  letters. 

2.  Redictation  of  prac-ticed  material. 

3.  Dictation  of  wannup  drills. 

4.  Dictation  at  controfled  rates. 

5.  Dictation  for  various  speed-building 
routines. 

6.  Special  takes  “loaded”  with  brief 
forms,  similar  word  endings  or  beginnings, 
phrases,  etc. 

7.  Use  by  substitute  teacher. 

8.  Use  to  overcome  out-of -class  noises 
(since  volume  is  easily  regulated). 

9.  Constructive  practice  when  teacher  is 
called  away  or  otx’upied  with  administra¬ 
tive  routines. 

Until  recently,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  teachers  to  record  their  own  mate¬ 
rials— drills  of  their  own  composition, 
drills  from  published  sources,  and  so 
on  (but  always  with  the  caution  that 
recordings  of  copyrighted  text  matter 
cannot  be  sold)— but  now  the  Gregg  or¬ 
ganization  has  produced  a  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  dictation  tapes,  both  a  series 
correlated  with  the  Manttals  and  a 
series  for  speed  building  [see  “Gregg 
Shorthand  Goes  Audio,”  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  this  magazine]. 

■  No.  9:  The  Special  Projectors— 

Both  the  opaque  and  the  overhead 
projectors  are  useful  in  shortharjd 
classes  whenever  there  is  a  need  for  the 
group  to  discuss  or  view  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  same  time. 

The  shorthand  teacher  may  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  cla.ss  to  com¬ 
mon  errors  in  shorthand  or  good  pen¬ 
manship  habits  in  outline  formation. 
The  transcription  class  might  benefit 
from  a  common  discussion  on  letter 
techniques,  on  proofreading  transcripts, 
and  so  on.  In  such  instances,  where 
there  is  a  model  (good  or  bad)  that 
ought  to  be  projected  for  the  entire 
class  to  view,  the  opaque  projector  is 
unexcelled. 

When  it  is  important  for  students  to 
see  writing  Ijeing  executed,  the  over¬ 
head  projector  (with  writing  plate)  is 
wonderfully  convenient  —  especially 
when  the  teacher  prefers  to  face  the 
class  iis  she  writes  and  to  have  her 
writing  greatly  enlarged  for  all  to  see. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  darken  the  room 
completely  to  use  these  projectors. 

■  No.  10:  Films  and  Filmstrios- 

The  number  of  films  and  filmstrips 
available  for  shorthand  classroom  use 
is  limited,  but  there  are  enough  good 
films  to  make  investigation  quite  worth 
while.  A  central  source  of  information 
on  shorthand  films  is  Bttsiness  Educa¬ 
tion  Films,  Inc.,  104  West  61st  Street, 
New  York  23,  New  York;  most  state 
depositories  or  film  libraries  have  some 
films,  also.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 

JANUARY’S  COLUMN  was  devoted  to  books  on  human  relations;  this 
month’s  column  will  concentrate  on  three  excellent  books  that  apply  the 
principles  of  human  relations  to  public  relations. 

■  Practical  Public  Relations— 

This  book,  by  Rex  F,  Harlow  and  Marvin  M.  Black  ($5.00,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  City),  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  successful  book  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1947.  A  textbook  on  public  relations,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
(1)  Foundations  of  Public  Relations;  (2)  Divisions  of  Public  Relations;  and 
(3)  Tools  of  Public  Relations.  If  any  one  word  could  be  used  to  describe 
this  volume,  it  would  be  “comprehensive.” 

•  Harlow  and  Black  present  a  good  overview  of  the  field  and  a  sufiRciently 
thorough  analysis  of  the  main  divisions  of  public  relations.  ’Their  coverage 
of  research  and  opinion,  advertising,  the  press,  and  audio-visual  aids  (in¬ 
cluding  ’TV  as  well  as  radio)  are  good.  ’The  chapters  devoted  to  public 
relations  as  a  social  instrument,  the  scope  and  content  of  public  relations, 
distributor-dealer  relations,  and  communications  are  especially  good,  and  the 
chapter  on  educational  relations  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  engaged 
in  school  public  relations. 

Since  Practical  Public  Relations  covers  all  phases  of  the  subject  and  deals 
with  it  as  a  profession,  it  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  field  and  can 
be  used  for  vocational-guidaiKe  purposes. 

■  Effective  Public  Relations— 

This  book,  by  Scott  M.  Cutlip  and  Allen  H.  Center  ($5.25,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York  City),  describes  ami  explains  well  the  place  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  our  American  economic  and  social  structure.  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  way  the  authors  have  written  a  history  of  public  relations,  describing 
such  men  as  Samuel  Adams,  ’Thomas  Paine,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  ’Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  founders  of  the  art. 

•  The  hook  applies  the  uses  of  public  relations  to  industry;  small  business; 
trade  associations;  utilities,  carriers,  and  banks;  labor  unions;  welfare  agencies, 
hospitals,  and  churches;  government;  public  schools;  higher  education;  and 
military  forces.  The  authors  also  discuss  the  three  principal  steps  in  an 
organized  public-relations  program.  They  are:  (1)  facilitating  and  evaluating 
a  free  flow  of  opinions,  attitudes,  ideas,  and  reactions  from  and  to  all  persons; 

(2)  bringing  these  attitudes,  opinions,  ideas,  and 
reactions  to  bear  on  the  policies  and  programs  of 
an  organization;  and  (3)  explaining  and  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  chosen  course  to  all  those  who  may  be 
affected  and  whose  suppmrt  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  organization. 

The  last  section  of  the  book.  New  Horizons, 
explains  what  goes  into  the  making  of  a  good, 
experienced,  public-relations  man,  and  can  well 
be  used  for  vocational  guidance  purposes.  Included 
is  a  public-relations  scoreboard  to  help  the  poten¬ 
tial  public-relations  man  evaluate  himself  and  help 
determine  whether  or  not  he  has  the  proper  quali¬ 
fications  to  handle  situations  with  skill  and  finesse. 

’This  book,  by  Bertrand  R.  Canfield  ($5.75,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Home- 
wood,  Illinois),  was  written  especially  as  a  textbook  for  college  courses.  The 
author  defines  public  relations  in  its  broadest  sense  as  involving  ".  .  .  the 
development  of  attitudes  and  understandings  in  people  that  will  cause  them 
to  reconcile  their  views  with  those  of  other  persons  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.”  Taking  this  broad  view  of  public  relations,  Canfield  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  method  of  reconciling  the  attitudes,  temperaments,  and  points  of 
view  of  groups  that  may  become  antagonistic. 

•  The  hook  is  divided  into  two  sections:  (I)  ’The  Publics  (the  groups  of 
people  that  have  been  used  successfully  in  building  good  public  relations) 
and  Tools  of  Public  Relations  (the  principal  methods  of  communication  with 
the  publics). 
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Teaching  Aids 


)ANE  F.  WHITE 

Ceorgu  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 

For  an  UP-TO-DATE  LISTING  of  free  films  and  slidefilms,  the  Educators 
Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wisconsin,  publishes  two  catalogues:  the 
Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films  ($6.00)  and  the  Educators  Guide  to  Free  Slide- 
Hlms  ($4.00).  Both  are  bound  books  containing  a  complete  listing  of  films  and 
slidefilms.  Ask  your  librarian  to  include  these  in 
her  next  order.  A  section  in  both  Irooks  is  devoted  to 
business  education. 

■  A  Handbook  for  Teacher  Trainers— 

The  Practical  Pedagogue,  by  Bostwick  and  Gars- 
ten.  School  Shop  Aids,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  who 
supervise  business-education  students  in  the  teacher¬ 
training  program.  The  book,  which  is  divided  into 
l>ractical  classroom  procedures,  is  written  in  easy-to- 
understand,  down-to-earth  form  to  give  beginning 
teachers  a  tremendous  lift  in  many  areas  that  have 
previously  been  neglected. 

•  Problems  taken  from  the  Table  of  Contents 
include:  Meeting  Your  Class  for  the  First  Time; 

“Leave  the  Room”  Techniques;  How  to  Glamorize  Your  Teaching;  Equipment 
and  Supplies;  and  School  Records  and  Marks.  The  book  is  postpaid  for  $1.65. 

School  Shop  .\ids  has  many  other  offerings — class  progress  charts,  individual 
progress  charts,  and  group  progress  charts — for  a  small  price. 

■  The  Secretary’s  Steady— 

There  are  twenty-four  items— items  that  every  secretary  at  one  time  or  other 
neetls  to  know— packed  into  the  81  pages  of  a  brok  called  Letter  Perfect.  Single 
copies  of  this  book,  bound  in  a  form  that  is  easy  to  carry,  will  be  sent  free.  Foi 
ten  or  more  copies,  there  is  a  charge  of  15  cents  each.  Request  yours  froiri 
Dictaphone  Corporation,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Cit\’  17.  Those  of 
you  who  use  this  machine  know  that  there  is  a  “Portfolio  of  Teaching  Aids” 
that  is  automatically  supplied  to  all  instructors  teaching  the  Dictaphone  Business 
Practice  Course. 

■  Teaching  Aids  Exchange— 

If  you  arc  not  acrpiaintetl  with  the  materials  available  from  the  Teaching 
Aids  Exchange,  it’s  time  you  found  out  about  their  many  services.  For  a  small 
charge,  you  may  rent  films,  buy  filmstrips  (in  several  fields),  buy  typing  tests 
(straight  copy  and  production  copy  for  2  cents  each),  and  enter  a  National 
Commercial  Contest.  These  contests  have  been  approved  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals.  Get  your  information  plus  sample 
tests  from  the  Teaching  Aids  Exchange,  Post  Office  Box  242,  Modesto,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Find  out  how  you  can  conduct  yearly  contests  in  shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  bookkeeping  right  in  your  own  school. 

■  New  Western  Union  Telegraph  Aids— 

It  was  certainly  luck  to  have  the  district  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  walk  into  the  office  the  second  week  after  the  opening  of 
school.  The  advanced  typewriting  class  was  ready  to  begin  a  imit  on  telegraph 
services,  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  preparing  a  bulletin  board.  The  material  he 
had  with  him  fitted  into  my  plarrs  perfectly.  'The  example  of  a  correctly  pre¬ 
pared  telegram,  a  colored  poster  on  eight  profitable  ways  to  use  telegrams  in 
business,  and  the  little  brochure,  “The  Western  Union  Telegrammar,”  pepped 
up  the  class  and  gave  up-to-date  information  that  wasn’t  in  the  text.  Write 
your  local  office  or  district  manager  to  supply  you  with  this  material. 

■  Moneys  of  the  World- 

Actual  photographs  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collections  of  moneys 
ever  assembled  for  public  display  is  shown  in  an  8-page,  colored  folder  prepared 
through  the  courtesy  of  The  Chase  National  Bank.  The  collection  includes 
])hotographs  of  Early  American,  Latin  American,  Paper,  European,  Oriental, 
Odd  and  Curious,  and  Ancient  moneys.  An  interesting  booklet.  Moneys  of  the 
World,  is  also  included.  Both  are  free  from  Curtis  Circulation  Company,  Inde¬ 
pendence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania— and  worth  writing  for. 
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In  shorthand,  where  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  is  skill  developing,  motion  pictures 
have  particular  value.  All  students  have 
an  opportunity,  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  of  viewing 
the  action  to  be  imitated. 

For  motivation.  The  Champions  Write 
(16mm,  sound,  motion)  is  excellent, 
both  for  recruiting  new  students  and 
for  stimulating  shorthand  students. 

Gregg  has  just  recently  produced  a 
series  of  six  new  sound-motion  films 
correlated  with  Gregg  Shortharni  Sim¬ 
plified;  four  of  these  are  for  teachers’ 
viewing,  for  they  deal  with  teaching 
techniques.  The  other  two  are  parallel 
films  showing  how  to  do  homework- 
one  for  Manual-method  students  and 
one  for  Functional-method  students.  If 
you  possibly  can,  by  all  means  show 
one  or  the  other  of  the  How  to  Do 
Homework  films,  for  seeing  it  will  en¬ 
able  students  to  do  their  homewewk 
better,  more  effectively,  and  much  more 
quickly. 

For  advanced  shorthand  and  tran¬ 
scription  classes.  Take  a  Letter,  Please 
and  Take  a  Letter,  Miss  Broton  empha¬ 
size  procedures  in  taking  and  transcrib¬ 
ing  dictation,  widi  emphasLs  on  skills 
and  habits  of  the  good  transcriber. 

Filmstrips  have  not  achieved  promi¬ 
nence  in  shorthand.  Taking  Dictation 
and  Transcribing,  with  a  voice  record, 
is  the  only  one  now  available.  It  is 
worth  showing  two  or  three  times  in  a 
semester  of  advanced  shorthand  or  of 
transcription. 

■  In  Conclusion— 

.Audio-visual  aids  are  teaching  and 
leaniing  tools.  The  critically  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that,  like  any  good 
tool,  an  audio-visual  aid  is  good  for 
particular  purposes— and  should  be  used 
when  those  purposes  should  be  met.  If 
next  Monday  is  the  ripe  time  to  use  an 
aid,  then  use  it  next  Monday,  not  this 
Friday  or  next  Tuesday.  Expediency 
should  not  be  a  criterion  of  use.  .An  aid 
that  is  iKit  functional  should  not  be 
used. 

Both  teacher  and  student  should 
know  udiy  the  aid  is  being  used,  and 
why  now.  The  anticipated  outcome  of 
its  use  ought  to  be  known  in  advance; 
there  can  be  pleasure  in  the  use  of 
audio-visual  aids,  but  there  ought  not 
to  l>e  any  surprise. 

For  variety  .  .  .  enrichment  .  .  . 
clarification  .  .  .  illustration  ...  re¬ 
view  .  .  .  motivation  .  ,  .  dramatiza¬ 
tion  .  .  .  appreciation  .  .  .  interpreta¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  greater  effectiveness  of 
instruction— make  greater  use  of  audio¬ 
visuals  in  your  shorthand  class.  The 
reason  that  superior  teachers  get  supe¬ 
rior  results  is  that  they  do  use  audio¬ 
visuals  more  than  average  teachers  do. 
If  you  would  be  a  superior  teacher  and 
get  superior  results,  give  your  students 
audio-visual  help. 
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Quantities 
avoilable 
for  your 
udents 


•  This  attractive,  24-page,  pocket-size  brochure  is 
chock-full  of  practical  suggestions,  typing  methods, 
tips  and  shortcuts.  It  is  of  genuine  value  to  all 
typists  —  expert  or  beginner.  Your  students  will 
find  it  mighty  useful.  Please  use  coupon. 

Smith-Corona 

I C  SMITH  t  COMMA  nPIWIITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  V  Canadian 
factory  and  offlcat,  Taranto.  Ontaria.  Makars  af  famaut  Smilh- 
Carona  OMca  Typowritort,  PartabU  Typowritors,  Adding 
Mochinas,  Caihiors,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbans  and  Carbons. 


I  C  SMITH  A  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC 
'710  WATER  STREn,  SYRACUSE  I  N  Y 

Q  Sand  ma  ona  copy  of  “lips  to  typists"  for  my  axaminotion,  bafora 
ordaring  quantity  for  studant  distribution. 

□  Sand  ma - copias  of  “tips  to  typists"  for  distribution  to  our 

studants.  Thara  will  ba  no  cliarga. 
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Dictation  Transcript 


Have  You  Ever  Needed  a  Friend? 


"A.  Soft  Answer../^ 


KATHERINE  D.  EASON 


Monday  morning,  at  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  nine,  Sally  Evans  took  a 
deep  breath,  entered  the  granite 
oflSce  building,  threaded^  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  stepped  into  an 
elevator,  and  was  promptly  crushed  to 
the  back  by  the  onrush  oP  passengers. 
She  almost  forgot  to  say,  “Eighth  floor, 
please.” 

As  the  elevator  stopped  at  each  floor, 
Sally  felt  the  churning^  in  her  stomach. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  was  the  only  pas¬ 
senger  left. 

“Eighth  floor.  Miss.”  The  operator’s 
voice  implied*  that  he  had  called  this 
floor  before. 

Sally  started.  She  struggled  with  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  stay  in  the®  ele¬ 
vator,  but  she  forced  herself  to  step 
forward. 

Her  face  was  young  and  wide-eyed. 
Excitement  glowed  in  her  cheeks.  Her 
neat*  gray  business  suit  was  obviously 
new,  as  new  as  her  little  sailor  hat  and 
white  gloves.  But  she  had  the  first-day,^ 
frightened  look.  The  operator  smiled 
and  held  the  door. 

“First  day.  Miss?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  Sally  admitted,  forcing* 
a  smile.  She  didn’t  add  that  it  was  her 
first  day  on  any  job. 

“Good  luck!”  he  called. 

Sally  made  her  way  through  a*  maze 
of  desks  and  file  cabinets  to  a  cloakroom 
jammed  with  chattering  girls.  Against 
one  wall  there  was  a  long  metal*®  coat 
rack  filled  with  hangers.  Sally  made  her 
way  over  to  this  rack,  took  off  her 
jacket,  and  reached  for  one  of  the 
hangers.’* 

A  rude  voice  exclaimed,  “That’s  my 
hanger!”  Then  Sally  noted  that  the 
name  Watkins  was  roughly  scratched 


on  the  hanger.**  She  apologized  hastily. 

The  next  hanger  had  no  name  on  it. 
Sally  reached  for  it.  Again  the  woman 
named**  Watkins  stopped  her,  “You 
can’t  use  these  hangers.  They  all  belong 
to  somebody.  Youll  have  to  bring  your 
own.” 

Sally  looked  at**  the  woman.  The 
face  matched  the  voice.  It  was  hard, 
cold,  utterly  lacking  in  grace  or  chaim 
or  friendliness.  Across  Sally’s*®  mind 
flashed  the  ^Jmught,  “How  unkind  life 
must  have  been  to  her!” 

So  Sally  replied  softly,  “Thank  you 
for  explaining.  I’ll'*  bring  my  own 
hanger  tomorrow.” 

The  woman’s  eyes  widened  in  sur¬ 
prise,  then  quickly  narrowed  in  suspi¬ 
cion.  Without**  another  word,  she 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

Folding  her  jacket  carefully,  Sally 
laid  it  on  the  shelf  with  her  hat,**  patted 
her  hair,  then  hurried  out. 

■  The  office  looked  different  now. 
Workers  were  seated  at  desks;  covers 
were  off  the**  typewriters;  the  clicking 
of  keys  filled  the  air.  This  was  the 
stenographic  pool,  where  all  the  stenog¬ 
raphers  worked*®  together  in  one  huge, 
bright  room.  Whenever  one  of  the  men 
needed  a  stenographer,  he  would  phone 
the  supervisor**  of  the  pool.  Miss  Col¬ 
lins,  and  she  would  send  a  stenographer 
to  take  the  dictation.  When  he  was 
through  dictating,**  the  girl  would  then 
return  to  the  pool  and  transcribe  her 
notes.  All  letters  had  to  be  finished, 
ready  for  the**  dictator’s  signature,  by 
4:.30  p.m. 

Miss  Collins  was  beckoning  to  Sally 
from  the  front  of  the  room. 

“Go**  right  dow'n  to  the  third  floor, 
and  ask  for  Mr.  Hall,"  she  said  sharply. 


as  soon  as  Sally  reached  her  side.  “He 
has  some*®  dictation  he  wants  to  get  out 
right  away!” 

The  telephone  rang,  and  Miss  Collins 
answered  it.  When  she  hung  up,  Sally** 
was  still  standing  there. 

“Mr.  Hall  is  waiting  for  you,  you 
know,”  Miss  Collins  spoke  crossly. 
“Hurry  along  now!  We  don’t*'  waste 
any  time  in  this  office.” 

“I— I  haven’t  any  shorthand  note¬ 
book,”  Sally  said  quietly. 

“Oh,  youll  find  alf**  the  necessary 
supplies  in  your  desk  drawer”  and  Miss 
Collins  pointed  down  the  aisle.  “That 
fourth  desk  to  the  left  is*®  yours— the 
one  next  to  the  gray-haired  woman  with 
the  glasses.” 

Sally  looked.  The  gray-haired  woman 
was  Watkins. 

■  Sally  found*®  that  Mr.  Hall’s  dictation 
wasn’t  too  bad.  Had  she  been  less 
nervous,  she  would  have  been  able  to 
get  all  of  it.**  As  it  was,  however,  she 
invented  some  new  shorthand  outlines 
in  the  first  three  letters,  trusting  to  her 
memory**  to  decode  them  when  it  came 
to  transcribing.  She  couldn’t  bring  her¬ 
self  to  ask  him  to  repeat. 

That  was  Sally’s**  mistake.  When  she 
returned  to  her  desk,  the  outlines 
proved  meaningless,  and  Sally’s  mem¬ 
ory  completely  failed  her.  For**  two 
hours,  she  struggled  with  her  notes,  try¬ 
ing  to  fill  in  the  message.  But  she  was 
unfamiliar  with  Mr.  Hall’s  wav’*®  of  dic¬ 
tating  and  with  the  business  itself.  And, 
as  she  struggled,  she  could  sense  that 
Watkins  was  watching  her  progress,** 
or  lack  of  it;  and  that  didn’t  help,  either. 

Finally,  Sally  decided  to  disregard 
the  sequence  in  which**  the  letters  had 
been  dictated  and  to  transcribe  those 
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J9/C'.Z}lff£Z7r..exclu8ive  with  Dictaphone'’s 
dictating  miracle,the  TIME -MASTER ! 


SEND  COUPON  NOWI 


“Clear  as  F-M  radio,”  say  executives  and  secre¬ 
taries  who  have  heard  the  reproduction  of  the  pure, 
new  Dictabelt. 


Gone  is  the  day  of  that  costly  secretarial  com¬ 
plaint,  “What  did  he  SAY?” 

Every  word  you  think  out  loud,  or  low,  is  cap¬ 
tured  w  ith  such  true-voice  clarity  that  transcription 
— the  real  pay-off  in  dictation — is  simpler,  faster, 
letter-perfect.  Clearly,  the  new  Dictabelt  opens  up 
a  new  era  in  electronic  recording  on  plastic. 


With  this  exclusive,  SUPERIOR  medium,  you 
always  have  a  fresh,  pure  recording  surface.  Nor¬ 


mally,  Dictabelt  is  transcribed  and  thrown  away,  but 
this  unbreakable  voice  record  is  easily  mailed  or  filed. 

Remember: 


I  DictabeWs  many  exclusive  advantages  are  avail¬ 
able  only  with  the  Dictaphone  TIME-MASTER,  the 
dictating  machine  that’s  making  business  history. 

The  tremendous  acceptance  of  this  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  dictating  machine  has  created  an  unprece¬ 
dented  demand  for  TIME-MASTER-trained  secre¬ 
taries.  Point  your  graduates  toward  such  a  career  by 
adding  a  course  in  TIME-MASTER  transcription  to 
your  curriculum. 


Secretary:  Screen  Version 


PAUL  VANDERVOORT  II 


she  had  gotten  easily.  By  five  minutes 
to  three,  rfie  had^*  done  (and  hand¬ 
somely)  twelve  other  letters.  Only 
those  first  three  were  left— but  a  mount¬ 
ing  fear  told  Sally  that  getting**  out 
those  three  takes  by  four-thirty  would 
be  impossible. 

At  three-thirty,  all  the  girls  abruptly 
left  their  desks.  Sally,**  concentrating 
on  her  puzzle,  was  hardly  aware  that 
diev  were  passing  her,  until  one  of  the 
girls  paused. 

’’Coffee*'  time,”  she  explained.  “Come 
on  out.  We  get  a  fifteen-minute  break 
now.” 

Sally  glanced  up.  How  she  would 
have  loved  fifteen**  minutes’  relief!  But 
she  didn’t  dare  take  the  time;  so  she 
smiled  and  ansvs'cred,  “Thank  you,  but 
I  don’t  think  I  can.” 

Watkins,**  listening  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  broke  in,  “Wlio  are  you  trying  to 
impress,  sister?”  Without  waiting  for  an 
answer,**  she  continued,  “You’re  the 
type  who  makes  it  hard  for  the  rest  of 
us.  No  rest  period!  Love  overtime! 
Eager**  beaver!” 

“Not  really,  MLss  Watkins,”  Sally  re¬ 
plied.  “I— I’m  not  experienced,  like  the 
rest  of  you,  and  I’m  behind**  in  my 
work.”  She  tried  to  keep  her  chin  from 
trembling.  Watkins  wouldn’t  have  no¬ 
ticed,  anyway;  she  was  off  for  coffee.** 
■  Sally  made  no  further  progress  while 
the  other  girls  were  gone.  She  started 
one  of  the  letters  over,  but  she**  was  so 
tense  and  nervous  that  she  couldn’t  hit 
the  right  keys.  Finally  she  tore  the 
paper  from  the  machine,  crumpled**  it 
in  her  fist,  and  flung  it  in  the  wastepaper 
basket. 

Watkins  returned  to  her  desk  just  in 
time  to  witness  this*®  act. 

With  a  gesture  of  despair,  Sally 
grabbed  her  notebook,  her  finished  let¬ 
ters,  and  her  purse,  and  started  to  rise. 

“Where*'  do  you  think  you’re  going?” 
Watkins’  sharp  voice  stopped  her. 

“I’m  going  to  quit— if  it’s  any  of  your 
business!” 

“Sure,  it’s  my**  business,”  the  older 
woman  snapped.  “I’m  used  to  Mr.  Hall’s 
dictation.  I  know  his  business  and  his 
way  of  expressing**  things.  Let’s  see 
yotir  notes!” 

“But— but,”  Sally  stammered,  a  flash 
of  hope  kindling  in  her  heart. 

“Come  on,”  Watkins  said  buLskly.®* 
“You’re  a  nice  kid,  and  I  like  to  have 
someone  next  to  me  who’s  easy  to  get 
along  with.  Come  on,  scoot  your  chair 
over**  here!” 

By  four-thirty,  the  letters  were  done. 

“Well?”  said  the  elevator  man,  as  he 
recognized  her  gray  suit.** 

"Remember  what  you  wished  me?” 
Sally  rejoined.  "I  had  it— good  luck— in 
the  person  of  Genevieve  R.  Watkins.” 

“Herl” 

“Her,”*^  said  Sally,  only  differently, 
in  a  soft  voice.  (1149) 


THERE’S  ONLY  ONE  PL.\CE  in 
the  world  where  secretaries  don’t 
need  to  know  how  to  take  dictation 
or  even  to  ty'pe.'  Just  one  place  where 
they  often  are  paid  more  than  their 
bosses  and  sometimes  even  have  sec¬ 
retaries  of  their  own!  That*  place  is 
Hollywood;  and  the  unusual  secretaries 
are,  of  course,  secretaries  on  the  movie 
screen. 

Perhaps*  you  saw  Marilyn  Monroe  in 
“Monkev  Business”  or  Joan  Banks  in 
“Top  Man.”  Though  these  stars  posed 
as  typical*  secretaries,  you  can  lie  sure 
their  “jol>s”  were  far  different  from  the 
day-in-dav-out  .secretarial  roiitine.  Have* 
you  ever  wondered  just  what  your  job 
would  Ire  like  if  you  could  change 
places  with  one  of  these  screen  secre¬ 
taries? 

'fo*  Iregin  with,  the  part  vou  would 
play  and  the  locale  would  Ire  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  screen  writer.  He  might 
even  dictate^  y'our  role  to  his  own  sec¬ 
retary.  .\n  office  for  you  might  be 
created  with  just  these  two  lines  of 
typescript:*  “Int.  modern  office — medi¬ 
um  shot;  an  attractive  secretary  is  at 
desk.” 

There  is  the  office  in*  words.  But  Ire- 
fore  you  can  go  to  work,  the  architec¬ 
tural  department  draws  up  plans  and 
has  the  construction'®  departrnent  build 
your  “office.”  The  set  dresser  and  prop 
man  provide  the  furnishings— everv- 
thing  from  file  Iraskets  to"  carbon  paper 
and  scratch  pads— so  that  vou  will  have 
all  the  tools  of  your  trade. 

If  typed  letters  are  to  Ire  shown,  it 
is'*  the  prop  man  and  not  you  as  the 
movie-star  secretary'  who  attends  to  the 
typing.  Any  prop  neetled  for'*  an  office 
scene  can  usually  be  obtained  from  the 
studio  property  warehouses,  which 
have  a  complete'*  stock  of  office  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  eras  and  locales.  Want  to 
work  in  Paris  in  the  early  1900’s'®  or 
New  York  in  19.53?  The  studio  can  out¬ 
fit  your  office. 

■  Once  your  office  is  ready'*  for  occu¬ 
pancy,  you  and  your  “employer”  move 
in.  You  have  been  hired,  not  by  a  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  but  by"  the  casting 


department.  The  casting  director  will 
try  to  .select  an  actress  w'Tio  liest  typifies 
the  ideal'*  secretary— personality  and 
appearance  are  his  first  prerequisites. 
Your  secretarial'*  qualifications,  how¬ 
ever,  are  unimportant.  A  cinema  secre¬ 
tary  can  spell  “cat”  with  a  k,  type  with*® 
the  “hunt  and  peck”  system,  and 
doesn’t  even  iietnl  to  know  a  hook  from 
a  curve— if  .she  can  act  her  part  con¬ 
vincingly-*'  She  has  a  trained  .stenog¬ 
rapher  double  to  do  her  typing  and 
take  dictation  whenever  the  script  calls 
for**  a  close-up  of  her  hands  in  action. 
Sounds  pretty  soft,  doesn’t  it? 

Such  close  attention  to  detail  is 
given  in**  creating  the  movie  secretary 
and  her  environment  that,  before  pro¬ 
duction  liegins,  a  star  who  has**  never 
done  secretarial  work  may  spend  time 
in  an  actual  business  office,  observing 
and  familiarizing**  herself  with  the  job. 
Throughout  the  filming  of  office  scenes, 
the  studios  will  call  in  technical  ad¬ 
visers**  to  insure  authenticity.  Some¬ 
times  the  expert  may  be  the  producer’s 
own  secretary.  She  will  coach*'  the 
actress  on  correct  office  procedure. 

Clothes  are  also  of  major  importance. 
The  star’s  entire  wardrobe  worn**  in  a 
film  is  specially  designed  for  her.  And 
this  requires  special  care.  The  mov'ie 
secretary’s  clothes  m«ist  be**  as  stylish 
as  possible,  vet  must  be  kept  in  char¬ 
acter.  Obviously,  a  $50-a-week  secre¬ 
tary*®  wouldn’t  wear  the  latest  Paris 
creations.  The  designer  also  has  to 
worry'  alrout  what  will  be*'  modish 
when  the  film  is  released,  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  may  not  reach  your  neighborhood 
theater  for  months  or  even  years**  after 
production  starts. 

■  Backstage,  of  course,  many  things 
happen  to  you  as  the  movie  secretary 
that  never**  happen  in  real  life.  You 
may  leave  your  office  before  you  ar¬ 
rive  there- all  because  of  the  practice 
of  not  shooting**  scenes  in  chronological 
order.  It  can  also  take  weeks  for  you 
to  get  from  the  lobby  of  an  office** 
building  to  your  own  office  three  floors 
up.  .\nd  the  lobby  may  be  ten  miles 
fContinued  on  page  309) 
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Superior  Achievement  in  Shorthand? 

(Continued  from  page  277) 

■  Some  Conclusions  of  the  Author— 

1.  The  writer  believes  that  no  definite  trends  or  relation¬ 
ships  can  be  found  between  either  of  the  two  factors,  IQ 
or  reading  score,  and  superior  achievement  in  shorthand. 
Neither  can  there  be  found  a  correlation  between  the  com¬ 
bined  IQ  and  reading  scores  and  superior  stenographic 
performance. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  new  conclusion,  for  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  many  controlled  experiments.  How¬ 
ever,  the  criterion  of  achievement  has  never  before  been 
the  grades  achieved  in  actual  class  work  on  the  fifth-  and 
sixth-term  levels,  but  rather  on  a  standardized  test. 

2.  The  one  factor  that  seems  to  show  some  consistency 
in  the  prediction  of  superior  success  in  shorthand  is  of  value 
principally  from  a  negative  point  of  view.  The  reading  score 
seems  to  show  a  definite  cut-ofiF  point,  8.1,  below  which 
superior  achievement  seems  to  be  impossible.  However, 
since  this  factor  seems  to  contain  an  element  of  practical 
value  in  the  elassroom,  and  since  we  know  that  reading 
ability  can  definitely  be  improved,  it  behooves  us  to  inves¬ 
tigate  further  the  value  of  reading  ability  as  a  tool  in  the 
achievement  of  success  in  shorthand.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
concentrated  effort  to  improve  the  reading  ability  of  our 
students  through  remedial  training  is  one  line  of  endeavor 
that  may  well  yield  fruitful  returns. 

3.  The  author  believes  that  the  one  factor  that  is  of 
perhaps  far  more  significance  than  the  IQ,  reading  score, 
or  any  other  factor,  is  that  drive  to  succeed  that  has  been 
called  motivation.  The  author  has  taught  many  of  these 
students  and  their  predecessors,  showing  substantially  the 
same  pattern  of  results  from  term  to  term;  and  he  feels 
that  this  drive  for  .mccess,  by  Ixith  teacher  and  student, 
is  the  real  determinant  of  success  in  shorthand.  All  teachers 
have  encountered  students  who  seemed  capable  of  far 
better  achievement  than  that  actually  attained. 

The  fallacy  in  the  use  of  a  criterion  such  as  the  IQ  to 
predict  success  in  shorthand  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
how  much  intelligence  a  .student  fwsse.s.ses,  hut  how  much 
of  it  he  actually  uses.  The  same  may  be  said  of  reading 
ability  or  any  of  the  other  factors  that  are  believed  to  in¬ 
fluence  shorthand  performance. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  student  with  the  high  IQ 
is  superior  to  the  student  with  the  average  IQ  in  capability; 
but  in  a  skill  subject  such  as  shorthand  the  value  of  the 
IQ  is  to  a  degree  lessened,  for  shorthand  skill  results  from 
purposeful  patterns  of  practice.  The  IQ  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  defined  as  “the  ability  to  deal  with  new  situations.” 
Such  ability  is  best  demoastrated  in  the  learning  situation 
known  as  “problem  solving.”  In  the  day-to-day  life  of  the 
student  in  the  shorthand  class,  there  is  relatively  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  “problem  solving.”  There  is  far  more  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  development  of  motor  skill,  and  the  latter  trait 
is  not  directly  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  intelligence. 

WTiat  inspires  a  particular  student  to  make  a  concerted, 
sustained  drive  for  success  is  hard  to  determine.  In  manv 
cases,  it  stems  directly  from  the  inspired  leadership  and 
guidance  of  a  teacher  who  is  himself  highly  motivated.  In 
other  cases,  the  drive  to  succeed  derives  its  vitality  from 
sources  outside  the  classroom,  and  is  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  impact  of  even  the  dullest  teaching.  But,  by 
and  large,  most  students  find  their  drive  for  success  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  motivation  emanating  from 
the  teacher. 

Once  we  realize  that  the  ability  and  desire  for  success 
that  the  students  bring  to  our  classrooms  is  ours  to  develop 
or  dull,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  to  maximum 
efiFectiveness  the  capabilities  within  each  of  our  students. 


^^Contcxt  Clues" — A  Typing  Device 

(Continued  from  page  293) 

complexity.  Writing  in  the  November,  1948,  issue  of  the 
Gregg  Writer,  Lloyd  suggested  pronoun  changes,  deletion  of 
duplicate  words,  and  other  advanced  pretranscription  con¬ 
text  clues  for  advanced  typing  classes. 

■  Suggestions  for  Preparing  and  Using  the  Drills— 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  there 
are  at  this  writing  no  popular  typewriting  textbooks  cur¬ 
rently  in  use  that  contain  this  kind  of  context  work.  [Note: 
The  newly-released  Gregg  Typing,  New  Series  provides  a 
modest  number  of  similar  exercises,  particularly  in  the 
advanced  portions  of  the  text.— Editor.]  It  is  therefore  prob¬ 
able  that  the  teacher  will  wish  to  duplicate  for  class  use  a 
number  of  letters  like  the  ones  illustrated.  This  task  is 
really  quite  simple,  for  practically  any  ordinary  business  let¬ 
ters  will  suffice.  The  following  suggestions  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  when  preparing  the  materials; 

•  In  the  beginning,  the  omitted  words  should  be  very 
obvious,  so  that  the  students  will  experience  success  from 
the  outset.  Grade  the  material  very  gradually  from  the 
simple  to  the  difficult.  Avoid  ambiguities  by  omitting  only 
those  words  for  which  there  art  no  substitutes  within  the 
context  of  a  particular  sentence. 

•  The  omitted  words  should  be  part  of  a  commonly  itsed 
business  phrase  or  expression;  that  is,  like  “by  return  mail,” 
“under  separate  cover,”  “subject  to  prior  sale,”  and  so  on. 
Thus,  students  will  be  able  to  build  a  business  vocabulary 
that  should  lie  of  considerable  use  in  advanced  shorthand 
and  transcription. 

•  It  is  good  to  omit  prepositions  (“We  have  your  letter 
of  April  7”),  auxiliary  verbs  (“We  Itave  received  your 
check”),  and  words  that  are  an  integral  part  of  common 
phrases  (“one  of  our,”  “to  the  best  of  our  ability,”  “at  a 
loss,”  etc.),  for  these  expressions  are  common  sources  of 
transcribing  errors. 

•  Do  not  use  this  kind  of  material  every  day,  because  its 
use  does  not  build  speed  or  accuracy— two  of  the  major 
objectives  in  elementary  typewriting.  I  recommend  the  use 
of  context  drills  about  once  a  week  after  students  have  had 
some  letter  practice. 

•  Vree  the  students  to  keep  their  eyes  rigorously  on  the 
copy  while  typing  and  to  try  to  determine  the  missing 
words  from  the  natural  flow  of  language  and  meaning  as 
they  reach  the  blank  spaces.  Urge  students  to  read  ahead, 
when  necessary,  in  order  to  discover  the  full  context  as  an 
aid  in  choosing  the  correct  words.  There  are  times  when 
you  will  wi.sh  to  permit  students  to  help  one  another. 

•  Present  the  letters  as  puzzles,  as  a  challenge.  They 
will  arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  your  students  will 
concentrate  intensively  on  their  work— using  these  drills 
materially  aids  the  development  of  the  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  Keep  di.scussions  and  correction  work  to  a  minimum, 
so  that  as  much  time  as  possible  may  be  spent  on  active 
typing. 

•  Occasional  repetition  of  letters  is  desirable,  to  rein¬ 
force  learning  ami  to  check  forgetting  of  the  commonly 
used  business  phrases  and  expressions. 

■  Summary- 

We  mast  begin  to  train  our  students  to  be  aware  of 
context  and  to  read  for  meaning  as  early  as  possible  in  their 
secretarial-training  studies.  Typewriting  offers  an  excellent 
medium  in  which  to  conduct  systematic  pretranscription 
training  in  correct  and  intelligent  word  choice. 

The  method  recommended  here  is  easy  to  initiate,  is 
interesting  and  challenging  to  the  students,  provides  a 
fortunate  change  of  activity  in  typewriting  classes,  and  is 
highly  effective— the  writer  has  found— in  developing  the 
sense  of  context  and  meaning  so  important  in  tran.scription. 
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■  Personal  Achievements— 

•  Dr.  Wayne  House,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  was  awarded  top 
honors  for  business  education  research 
in  1951  by  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  at  its  An¬ 
nual  Banquet,  held  in  Chicago  at  the 
time  of  the  NBTA  convention. 

The  honor  was  in  recognition  of  the 
quality  of  his  doctoral  thesis,  “Factors 
Affecting  Student  Achievement  in  Be¬ 
ginning  Bookkeeping  in  the  High 
School,”  which  he  prepared  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  (June, 
1951)  at  Ohio  State  University.  Spon¬ 
sor  of  the  study  was  Dr.  J  Marshall 
Hanna.  The  study  was  judged  best  out 
of  a  group  of  21  doctoral  theses  and 
will  be  published  by  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College  in  behalf  of  the  fraternity. 

•  T.  B  Cain,  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Business  College*,  was  re¬ 
elected  for  his  eiRhih  consecutive  term 
as  president  of  the  West  Virginia  As¬ 
sociation  of  Business  Schools. 

•  Faye  M.  Ricketts  was  secretary  to 
the  dean  of  women  at  the  University 
of  Wichita  back  in  1927.  She  became 
a  faculty  member  in  1931.  She  is  now 
head  of  the  department  of  secretarial 
training  ...  at  the  same  University. 

■  Bereavement  Report— 

•  Willard  F.  Elliott,  president  of  the 
Elliott  Business  Colleges  chain  in 
Texas,  died  in  November,  at  44,  of  a 
heart  attack. 

•  Dr.  Rea  C.  Walters,  distinguished 
professor  of  education  at  Grove  City 
College  and  author  of  widely  used  re¬ 
tailing  textbooks,  died  in  November 
after  five  days’  illness  following  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  joined  the  Grove  City 
faculty  in  1918  and  been  a  member  of 
the  business  education  department  for 
32  years.  Dr.  Walters  was  62  years  old. 

•  Mrs.  Violet  E.  Bailey,  president  of 
the  Houston  (Texas)  Business  College, 
which  she  founded  24  years  ago,  died 
in  October,  of  a  stroke.  She  was  an 
Ed.M.  graduate  of  Northwestern.  The 
school  continues  under  the  direction  of 
George  L.  Telge. 

■  Professional  Announcements— 

•  Kansas  business  teachers  attending 
the  (Emporia)  Kansas  STC  fifth  an¬ 
nual  business  education  conference  on 
April  18  will  hear  an  accountant,  a  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  and  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessen- 
lyerry  discuss  Methods,  Standards,  and 
Techniques  in  Office  Practice. 

•  North  Carolina  business  teachers 
will  enjoy  two  programs  in  March,  both 
at  the  W’oman’s  College  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  in  Greenslx^ro. 
March  14  is  the  date  set  for  the  twelfth 
annual  conference  sponsored  by  the 
College’s  business  education  depart- 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  of  the  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Association,  now  planning  EBTA's 
April  2-4  convention  in  New  York  City,  was 
photographed  at  the  close  of  the  1952  con¬ 
vention.  Seated:  A.  Raymond  Jackson  (Coldey 
BeacomI,  board  member;  Bernard  A.  Shilt 
(Buffalo  supervisor!,  secretary;  Dr.  Helen  Rey¬ 
nolds  (New  York  University),  president; 
Pernin  H.  Q.  Taylor  (Taylor  School),  treasurer; 
and  Rufus  Stickney  (Boston  Clerical),  past 
president. 


nient  and  Zeta  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon,  featuring  a  full  day’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  The  Office  Worker  and  the  Job; 
discussion  leader  will  be  Arthur  L. 
Walker,  Virginia  state  supervisor,  with 
a  morning  panel  of  office  workers  and 
an  afternoon  panel  of  office  managers. 
On  March  27,  the  business  education 
section  of  the  state  education  associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing,  led  by  President  Lois  Frazier  and 
highlighted  by  an  address  on  Chal¬ 
lenges  to  Business  Teachers  by  Dr. 
Vance  Littlejohn,  of  the  College  staff. 

•  Pennsylvania  business  teachers 
have  two  meetings  in  the  offing:  a 
Western  conference,  April  18,  on  the 
Indiana  STC  campus,  with  Elizabeth 
Coreoran  and  Galen  Walker  in  charge 
of  arrangements;  and  an  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference,  April  25,  at  Hershey,  with 
Evelyn  Kulp  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Kuy¬ 
kendall  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

•  Eastern  members  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  will  breakfast  together  at  the 
EBT.A  convention  on  .April  3  at  the 
YMCA  in  Pennsylvania  Station  (Fourth 
Floor,  8th  Avenue  side.  Elevator  E). 
Make  reservations  by  writing  to  Dr. 
Kathryn  Bell,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 

•  Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  has  announced  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Distrilmtive 


Standing:  Theodore  N.  LaMonte  (New  York 
City),  board  member;  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Seavey 
(Auburn  Main  School  of  Commerce),  board 
member;  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe  (formerly  Columbia 
but  now  at  Illinois  State,  in  DeKalb),  board 
member;  Evelyn  R.  Kulp  (Ambler,  Pa,),  board 
member;  and  Dean  William  Polishook  (Temple 
University),  program  director,  Vice-President 
Orval  Fowler  (Ontario  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion)  was  absent  on  the  day  the  picture  was 
taken. 


Education  Manual,  a  working  handbook 
for  co-ordinators.  It  includes  sections 
on  co-op  programs,  adult  programs, 
curriculum,  teaching  aids,  visual  aids, 
textbooks,  forms,  and  definitions. 

Pennsylvania  teachers  get  free  copies; 
other  teachers  may  obtain  a  copy  by 
sending  a  check  or  money  order  for 
$1.25  to  the  Editor,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Box  911,  Education 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Ask  for  “Bul¬ 
letin  No.  380.”  The  handbook  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Samuel 
W.  Caplan,  Pennsylvania’s  chief  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education. 

■  Meet  Some  New  Presidents— 

Of  the  Bay  Section  of  the  California 
BEA;  George  B.  Kemp,  elected  by  125 
at  a  full-day  December  6  session  .  .  . 
of  the  Rhode  Island  BTA:  Mrs.  Edward 
J.  .Medeiros,  of  Central  Falls  High 
School  ...  of  the  Sacramento  Section 
of  the  Califortua  BEA:  Howbert  B. 
Bonnett,  of  Sacramento  Junior  College. 

■  Election  Reflections— 

Last  November,  voters  did  more  than 
elect  a  Republican  president  and  Con¬ 
gress;  they  passed  judgment  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  educational  matters:  In  Califor- 
Ilia,  a  $180  million  bond  issue  for 
schools  was  approved  ...  In  Colo¬ 
rado,  voters  turned  down  a  proposal  to 
permit  public  schools  to  share  in  the  5 
per  cent  tax  on  oil  production  ...  In 
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Florida,  approval  was  given  to  turning 
over  to  education  the  proceeds  on  auto 
license  plates  for  the  next  30  years  .  .  . 

In  Louisiana,  debt  ceilings  for  schools 
were  raised  33  per  cent  .  .  .  In  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  ceiling  was  doubled,  upped 
fiom  5  to  10  per  cent  of  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  ...  In  Nebraska,  a  state  board 
of  education  was  set  up,  with  power  to 
appoint  a  commissioner. 

■  Other  Than  Grades— 

•  John  A.  Hannah,  of  Michigan 
State  College,  recently  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  that  businessmen  coming  to 
campus  to  interview  prospective  em¬ 
ployees  are  showing  less  and  less  inter¬ 
est  in  the  marks  students  make  in  their 
professional  courses,  and  more  and 
more  interest  in  the  records  students 
have  made  as  human  beings— as  student 
leaders  and  participants  in  extra-curric¬ 
ular  activities. 

“Business  and  industry  can  teacb 
them  many  of  the  routine  skills  we  now 
teach,  they  tell  me;  but  only  the  college 
and  university  can  teach  the  skills  in 
human  relationships  that  a  young  man 
must  have  these  days  if  he  is  to  make  a 
successful  career,”  Doctor  Hannah  con¬ 
cluded. 

■  Business  School  Enrollments— 

A  late  fall  report  by  the  Dean  W. 
Geer  Company  indicates  that  fall  busi¬ 
ness  school  day-class  attendance  was 
running  slightly  below  last  year,  while 
evening-class  attendance  was  slightly 
ahead,  so  that  the  total  enrollment  was 
about  the  same  for  fall,  1952,  as  for 
fall,  1951. 

•  Day-school  classes  are  off  2.2  per 
cent,  according  to  the  records  of  290 
business  schools  co-operating  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Geer  survey.  TTie  figure  is  slight, 
but  it  is  in  addition  to  a  14  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  that  occurred  a  year  previously; 
the  total  school  enrollment  in  day  school 
for  fall,  1952,  was  down  16  per  cent 
from  what  it  had  been  in  fall,  1950. 

•  Evening-school  classes,  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  are  up  2.5  per  cent  over  fall, 
1951,  records;  but  schools  vary  widely: 
32  schools  reported  increases  as  high  as 
24  per  cent,  while  27  others  reported 
decreases  as  great  as  20  per  cent.  Night 
schools  are  now  averaging  about  62  per 
cent  of  capacity,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Of  students  enrolled,  41  per  cent 
are  men,  59  per  cent  are  women.  Night- 
school  tuition  averages  about  $13  a 
month. 

■  Battleground:  Washington— 

Could  be  that  a  tug-of-war  between 
DE  and  BE  devotees  is  shaping  up, 
with  the  quarters  of  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of 
Education  serving  as  the  battleground. 
In  a  nutshell— 

•  Some  DE  leaders  and  retailers 
organizations  are  eager  to  have  distribu¬ 
tive  education  divorced  entirely  from 
the  general  area  of  business  education 
training.  These  leaders  are  urging  Con- 


Correlated  Dictation 
and  Transcription 


HAMDEN  L.  FORKNER  —  AGNES  E.  OSBORNE  —  JAMES  E.  OBRIEN 
A  highly  functional  text  that  far  surpasses  the  usual  training  for  speed 
and  accuracy  in  transcription  and  typing,  by  training  students  in  spell¬ 
ing,  word-division,  punctuation,  usage,  letter-writing,  and  business  vo¬ 
cabulary  at  the  same  time!  Correlated  Dictatiort  and  Transcription  is 
the  only  textbook  that  combines  the  experience  of  expert  teachers  with 
the  praaical  point  of  view  of  the  businessman.  This  text  is  the  only 
book  on  the  market  that  succeeds  in  building  transcription  rates  that  are 
comparable  to  typewriting  rates.  Available  in  Simplified  Gregg,  Anni¬ 
versary  Gregg,  and  Pitman  Editions  with  Record  Sheet  and  Teacher’s 
Manual.  A  valuable  reference  and  style  manual  that  stresses  correlation 
throughout. 

=  “  0.  Sieatk  and  (Company 

Sales  Offices:  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Dallas 
Home  Office:  Boston 


MO-160  wpm 

in  4  Semesters 

with  the 

MACHINE  SHORTHAND 

Yes — that’s  what  3  students  took  by  "machine 
shorthand”  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  first  Steno¬ 
graph  class  in  a  Commercial  High  School  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  Other  pupils  took  from  100  to 
120  wpm  and  up. 

"A  JOY  TO  PRACTICE" 

Miss  Nell  K.  McCue  of  Capital  Business  Col¬ 
lege  in  Salem,  Oregon,  writes  students  say  the 
Stenograph  is  “a  joy  to  practice.”  If  your  stu¬ 
dents  want 

Permanent  Business  Security 

practically  without  income  ceilings,  teach  the 
new  Stenograph.  It  is  the  key  to  unusual  iobs 
with  better  than  ordinary  income.  The  Steno¬ 
graph  proved 

As  Fast  As  Speech  SHOtT  OI  LONG  COUISiS 

in  taking  notes  at  political  conventions.  Steno-  pupils  see  and  try  the  Stenograph,  find 
graph  notes  are  above  all  ACCXTRATT — ^wotds  out  all  they  want  to  know  about  it  without 
typed  just  as  they  sound,  in  plain  English  obligation.  It  works  miracles  for  those  who 
‘e«e«.  want  results. 


I  7  STINOGIAPH  ADVANTAGIS 


Machine  Accu¬ 
racy  and  Laqi- 
bility. 

Portability  (only 
3'/a  lbs.) 

Spaad  (As  Fast 
As  Spaach) 
Labor  Savinq 


Intarchanqaabla 
Notts  in  Plain 
English 
Noisaltss 
Products  Much 
Mort  —  Makts 
Mora  Monty  For 
Its  Optrator 


Stenographic  Machines,  Inc. 

318  S  Michigan  Av?  ,  Chicago  4,  III 


•  GIT  THi  FACTS  TODAY 

Write  Dept.  101  for  your  free  copy  of 
our  new  folder  and  the  full  story  ot  this 
new  modern  proven  business  tooL 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

for 

Teaching 
Shorthand 


4 

4 

[ 


DICTATION  TAPES 

for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 

DICTATION  RECORDS 

for  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 

GREGG  ADVANCED  DICTATION  RECORDS 

for  Developnig  Office  Skills 

TEXT-FILMS 

for  Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 

Write  your  nearest  Greqg  oiiice  today  for  complete  information 
on  these  purposeful  new  classroom  aids. 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Inc. 

New  York  36  •  330  W.  42nd  St.  Chicago  6  •  111  N.  Canal  St. 

501  Elm  St. 


Son  Francisco  4 


68  Post  St 


Dallas  2 


BEST  OF  THE  BEST! 

From  hundreds  of  solutions  submitted  for  the  BEW’s  September  and  October 
Bookkeeping  Contest  problems,  the  judges  have  selected  the  work  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  students  as  the  most  outstanding. 


September  Winners 

Gloria  Incremona,  High  School,  Peekskill,  New  York  (Mr.  Gloff);  Jane  Robinson, 
Cesu  School,  Miami,  Florida  (Naomi  E.  Winter);  F.  R.  StazzareUi,  Peters  High  School, 
Southboro,  Massachusetts  (Eva  C.  Hayward);  Fat  Kusmer,  Andrews  School,  Willoughby, 
Ohio  (Mrs.  Spatiord);  Jane  Cart)enter,  High  School,  Gastonia,  North  Carolina  (Betty 
S.  Mintz);  Shirley  Grimes,  Deering  High  School,  West  Warwick,  Rhotle  Island  (Dorothy 
A.  Danielson);  Rarlmra  Blandfo^,  St.  Patrick’s  Academy,  W'ashington,  D.  C.  (Sister 
Mary  of  the  ^ven  Dolors);  Carol  Mueller,  High  School,  Appleton,  Wisconsin  (Mrs. 
Caroline  Sullivan);  Patricia  Fredette,  High  School,  Dover,  New  Hampshire  (Dorothy 
McDonough);  Louise  Dallairc,  St.  Roch’s  Convent,  Quebec,  Canada  (Sister  St.  Eustelle- 
Marie);  Dorothy  Kraft,  High  Schtxtl,  Strasburg,  North  Dakota  (Sister  M.  Josella); 
Nadine  Florence,  High  School,  Ketchikan,  Alaska  (Irs’en  S.  Wengert);  Marie  Arelson, 
High  School,  Munhall,  Penna.  (Ruth  Briggs);  Dorothy  Cheney,  High  School,  .Milling¬ 
ton,  Teimessee  (Catherine  Sinit);  Pearl  F.  Lehr,  Midway  High  School,  Stark  City, 
Missouri  (Mrs.  "niomas);  Irene  Kaschak,  Slovak  Girls  Academy,  Danville,  Pennsylvania 
(Sister  M.  Lillaine);  Lenora  O’Gorman,  High  School,  Kimberly,  Idaho  (Helen  J.  IDietz); 
Leanne  Fonts,  High  School,  Lewistown,  Illinois  (Leo  Ostemian);  Astrid  Nielsen,  SI. 
Patrick’s  School,  Frederiksted,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  (Sister  Mary  Leona). 


October  Winners 

Catherine  Zacopoulos,  High  School,  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts  ( Mrs.  Gwendolyn 
McGilton);  Marie  Foumeaux,  St.  Ann’s  .\cademy,  Montreal,  Quebec  (Sister  Mary  Rose- 
line);  Bonnie  Knock,  High  School,  Parkersburg,  Iowa  (Paul  Phillips);  Carol  Hinkel, 
Lourdes  Academy,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Sister  M.  Borromeo);  Mary  Stic  Parr,  High  School, 
Irvington,  Kentucky  (Charles  R.  Barker);  Barbara  Rozon,  Luke  Callaghan  High  School, 
Montreal,  Quebec  (Sister  Eva  Marie);  Betty  Jean  Connell,  High  School,  Nashville, 
Georgia  (Mrs.  R.  D.  WTialey);  Eleatwr  Clarke,  St.  Charles  Commercial  School,  Amherst, 
Nova  Scotia  (Sister  Joseph  Margaret);  Joyce  Link,  Lutheran  College,  Camrose,  Alberta, 
Canada  (Luther  Olson);  Marlys  Broadbent,  High  School,  St.  Francis,  Minnesota;  Doris 
Anne  Burness,  Cecil’s  Business  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  (Rufus  C.  C^ox); 
Dolores  Wieczonek,  St.  Joseph  Sc1kx)1,  Peru,  Illinois  (Sister  M.  Adeline). 


gress  to  restore  the  cuts  in  the  DE  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  are  urging  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  set  up  a  new, 
separate  branch  to  serve  the  DE  field, 

•  Some  spokesmen  for  business  ed¬ 
ucation  (both  vocational  and  nonvoca- 
tional)  are  attempting  to  discourage  the 
Office  of  Ealucation  from  accepting  the 
DE  proposal  and  are  urging  the  Office 
to  set  up  a  branch  that  will  serve  all 
business  education.  This  group,  led  by 
the  UBEA  Committee  on  Federal  Rela¬ 
tions,  also  points  out  that  the  original 
Smith-Hughes  Act  directed  that  the 
Office  of  Education  utilize  a  portion  of 
its  funds  for  research  and  leadership  “in 
commerce  and  commercial  pursuits,” 
and  urges  the  Office  to  do  some  research 
and  leading  in  the  field  of  nonvocational 
business  education, 

•  Commissioner  McGrath  is  grateful 
to  all  concerned— on  both  sides— and  has 
passed  both  suggestions  along  to  his 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Further 
Development  and  Improvement  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Education, 

■  Move  to  Hoist  Standards— 

A  step  toward  unifying  today’s  con¬ 
flicting  programs  for  accrediting  the 
nation’s  private  business  schools  took 
place  at  the  Thanksgiving  time  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  and 
Council  of  Business  Schools;  NA&CBS, 
representing  1,4(X)  business  schools, 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Office  of 
Education  a  single  set  of  standards  for 
use  in  accrediting  all  private  business 
schools. 

•  The  new  NA^rCBS  “accreditation 
code’'  ( 1 )  requires  schools  to  streamline 
their  teaching  to  a  “more  specific  use¬ 
fulness  to  modem  business  methods,” 
(2)  establishes  new  standards  of 
r.chievement,  and  (3)  demands  increas¬ 
ingly  strict  adherence  to  old  standards. 

The  new  code,  aimed  at  producing 
better-trained  young  men  and  women, 
was  developed  by  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  John  Humphreys  (Stockton, 


H.  Everett  Pope  .  .  .  new  NA&CBS  president 


end  business- school  “Men  of  the  Yeer” 
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THE  DR.  JOHN  ROBERT  6REGG 
MEMORIAL  MEDAIUON 

The  only  award  of  its  kind— for  your 
ouisianding  student  of 
Gregg  Shorthand 

This  bronze  medal  —  a  tribute  to  a  peat 
educator  —  makes  a  fitting  award  for  konormg 
shorthand  achievement.  Create  and  reward  out¬ 
standing  effort.  Present  it  to  your  top  short¬ 
hand  student  at  graduation  in  1953. 

A 

permanent 
award 

(obverse) 

Actual  sla:  2”  SiaaNtw 


,  iff-V  i 


MORE  THAN  100  Iowa  business  teachers  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  Everett  0.  Fenton  to 
enjoy  themselves  at  a  one-day  workshop  spon¬ 
sored  by  his  American  Institute  of  Business, 
in  Des  Moines.  They  toured  AIB  .  .  .  they  heard 
Dr.  Paul  Carlson  (Whitewater,  Wis.)  discuss 
their  bookkeeping  teaching  problems  .  .  .  they 


acted  as  a  class  in  typewriting  in  a  demon¬ 
stration  conducted  by  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd  (editor 
of  BEWI  .  .  .  and  applauded  suggestions  for 
easier  teaching  of  shorthand  given  by  Miss 
Goldina  Fisher,  of  Gregg  .  .  .  and  about  75 
stayed  on  for  the  windup  banquet  photographed 
above. 


to  mark 
achievement 
throughout 
the  year 

(reverse) 


Price:  $3.85  eoch.  ITTiJS:!:: 

HMMrtry  PrMitftut:  itiiii  Rctart  Grwfi.  Jr. 

EL  CLUB  CERVANTES 

P.  0.  Box  1110  e  Harrisburg  e  Penna.,  U.SA. 


for  Business  Teachers 


Calif.),  Ben  H.  Hentliorn  (Kansas City), 
and  Thomas  May  Peirce,  III  (Phila¬ 
delphia  ) . 

•  S'etvly  elected  officers  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  arc  //.  Everett  Pope  (Okla¬ 
homa  Sch<K)l  of  Accountancy,  Tulsa), 
president;  L.  C.  Thunen  (Healds  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Oakland),  vice-president; 
Harold  B.  Post  (Post  Junior  College, 
Waterbury,  Conn.),  vice-president; 
James  K.  Kincaid  (Miller  Sch(X)l,  Cin¬ 
cinnati),  secretary;  and  //«g/i  T.  Barnes 
(Barnes  School,  Denver),  treasurer. 
Dr.  II.  D.  llojikins  continues  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  Mr.  Pope  was  also 
elccteel  private  sch(M)l  “Man  of  the 
Year”  for  1952. 

■  AACC  Headed  by  Texan— 

E.  C.  Hatton,  president  of  Draugh- 
on’s  Business  College,  in  Lubbock, 


Texas,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Commercial 
Colleges  at  its  recent  convention  —  its 
21st  annual  meeting— in  Texas. 

■  AVA  Headed  by  Virginian— 

Martha  Creighton,  professor  of  home 

economics  education  at  V'irginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  since  1940,  was  elected 
jiresident  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  at  the  1952  AVA  conven- 
titin,  held  in  Decemlrer  in  Boston.  Ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  vocational  education 
since  1930,  Miss  Creighton  has  also 
served  as  V’irginia  home  ec  supervisor. 

■  School  News  Roundup— 

•  The  first  graduate  course  of  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  STC  (DeKalb)  is  being 
conducted  at  Joliet  this  spring— an  eve¬ 
ning  course  (Vlarch  3-May  26)  on  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction  in  typewriting 


Combine  EDUCATION 
with  RELAXATION 
this  summer! 

Univ.  of  Denver 

College  of 

BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 


FEBRUARY,  19,5: 


MBA  DEGREE  (Thesis  Optional) 

Major  fields:  Accounting,  Advertising, 
Airline-Airport  Management,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Economics,  Finance  and  Banking,  Produc¬ 
tion  Management,  Insurance,  Marketing  and 
Salesmanship,  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,  Public  Administration.  Research  and 
Statistics,  Retailing,  Secretarial  Science. 

Two  Rugulor  Two-Week 

Terms:  Courses: 

June  22  —  July  24  June  22  —  July  3 

July  25  —  Aug.  28  July  13  —  July  24 

July  27  —  Aug.  7 

Planned  recreational  program  for  all  students! 
WrHe  lARL  6.  MICKS.  Call,  of  Basinets  Admin., 
UnIv.  of  Dettver,  Dept.  B-l,  Dettver,  Colo. 


which  was  celebrating  its  20th  year  of  activity. 
Program  covered  such  matters  as  evening  em¬ 
ployment,  fair-trade  laws,  recent  tax  develop¬ 
ments,  and  current  problems  in  both  retailing 
and  distributive  education. 


D.E.  CO-ORDINATORS  from  20  Pennsylvania 
cities  met  with  state  chief  Samuel  W.  Caplan 
(standing,  fifth  from  left)  recently  in  Harris¬ 
burg.  Occasion:  attendance  at  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Retailers  Association, 


(giving  four  quarter  hours  of  credit 
towards  a  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Education).  It  ofiers  not  only  class 
instruction  and  demonstration  lessons 
by  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  but— special  fea¬ 
ture— Dr.  Rowe  will,  upon  invitation, 
visit  the  classrooms  of  his  graduate 
students  to  give  them  further  on-the- 
spot  help  with  their  teaching  problems. 

•  Two  Los  Angeles  high  schools 
(Washington  and  Marshall)  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  new  business  course  this 
spring— business  art.  It  is  a  service 
course  given  by  the  Art  Departments 
for  Business  majors.  It  includes  such 
items  as  mimeoscope  drawing,  apparel 


foi  business,  hand  lettering,  flower  ar¬ 
rangements  for  offices,  components  of 
small  ads  and  bulletin-board  displays. 
■  Texas  Starts  Independent  BEA— 

At  the  74th  annual  convention  of  the 
Texas  State  Teachers  Association,  tbe 
business  teachers  voted  to  reorganize 
as  the  Texas  Business  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  to  affiliate  with  the  UBEA. 

First  panel  of  officers  of  the  new  As¬ 
sociation  are:  Ruth  Fetterman  (Forest 
High,  Dallas),  president;  Bessie  Bullock 
(Lubbock  [Texas]  High),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Ruth  I.  Artderson  (TCU),  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Jack  Mitchell  (Forest  High, 
Dallas),  treasurer. 


@ 

Filmstrip  lectures 
en  Money  Management 

Timely!  Practical!  On  Free  Loan! 

You  will  enjoy  using  our  interesting,  informative 
Money  Management  filmstrip  leaures.  They  are  vivid 
enough  to  hold  the  interest  of  students,  practical 
enough  to  stimulate  discussion  among  adults.  Each 
comes  complete  with  a  silent  filmstrip  for  use  on  a 
35 -mm  filmstrip  projeaor,  directions  for  use,  and  a 
prepared  talk  to  read  as  piaures  are  shown.  HFC  film- 
strio  leaures  are  used  from  coast  to  coast  as  effec¬ 
tive  aids  in  teaching 
Money  Management. 


G - 


OifKtor  of  Consmntf  Educatiofl 
HcMSthoM  Financt  Cofporatisn 


Please  send  me  35-mm  filmstrip  lectures  checked  below  on  frtt  loan  for  ont  week. 
I  will  pay  return  postage.  I  have  listed  dates  at  least  one  month  in  advance  of  date 
I  plan  to  show  them.  I  have  checked  below  the  filmstrips  I  want; — 

Bit^gatlnp  for  Kattar  Uvhit.  (black  and  white)  Oat*  wanted 

How  to  develop  a  plan  for  managing  money. 

108  frames.  25  minutes.  I~] 

Wliart  la  Taur  Shapplnp  Scar's  T  (black  and  white) 

Techniques  of  buying  and  how  to  become  a  skillful  shopper. 

64  frames.  10  minutes. 


Draaaing  Wall  It  a  Oama.  (black  and  white) 

How  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  wardrobe  for  the  whole  family. 
77  frames.  18  minutes. 


□  , 


Haw  ta  Stratch  Year  Yaeal  DeHara. 

112  frames.  27  minutes. 


(color) 


□  . 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

Consumer  Education  Department  No.  BEW  2-5 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  III. 

Home _ 


A4inu_ 

do - 


Sehod  er  Orgnmizatitn, 


Business  Scene 


(Continued  from  page  266) 


a  lot  more  traffic  downtown.  That’s  half 
the  battle.  The  association  figures  that 
once  it  gets  the  crowds  downtown,  the 
merchants  are  in. 

■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About— 

a  Irked  with  the  United  States  for 
keeping  quiet,  du  Pont  announced  to 
the  public  on  December  2  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  dropped  its  anti¬ 
trust  suit  charging  the  company  with 
conspiracy  in  the  sale  of  wood  finishes. 
Du  Pont  adds  that  the  dismissed  case 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called 
General  Motors  antitrust  suit  against 
the  company. 

a  Thirty  retailing  executives  have 
banded  together  under  the  National 
Retail  Dry  CJoods  Association  to  chart 
retailing’s  role  in  the  postdefense  econ¬ 
omy.  Chairman  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filcne  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  Harvard’s  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  says  one  of  retailing’s  big  jobs 
will  be  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  the 
manpower  released  when  defense  plants 
shut  down. 

•  An  automatic  gas  water  heater 
that’s  supposed  to  last  a  lifetime  was 
displayed  recently  by  Trageser  Copper 
Works,  Inc.,  of  Maspeth,  Long  Island. 
It’s  rustproof,  corrosion-proof,  and  has 
extra  safety  features. 

•  Six  big  coal  tniries  and  some  small¬ 
er  ones  in  East  Kentucky’s  coal  fields 
have  shut  down  in  the  past  three 
months  and  put  thousands  of  miners 
out  of  work.  Coal  operators  shove  a 
large  part  of  the  blame  on  John  L. 
Lewis’  latest  wage  boost;  claim  it’s  no 
longer  profitable  to  mine  and  ship  the 
coal. 

•  Hot  coffee,  served  by  automatic 
dispensers  the  size  of  office  water  cool¬ 
ers,  may  be  die  solution  of  the  ticklish 
coffee-break  problem.  Rudd-Melikian, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  expects  to  sell 
10,()()0  of  their  dispensers  (the  lOO-cup 
Ckiffee  Cub)  this  year. 

•  Government  workers  who  fear  loss 
of  their  jobs  after  January  20  are  the 
target  of  ads  run  by  Phillip’s,  one  of 
Washington’s  biggest  TV  and  appliance 
dealers.  The  chain  has  promised  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  return  of — ^with  full  refund — 
any  major  appliance  that  was  purchased 
before  Chrisbnas,  if  the  buyer  loses  his 
job  before  next  July  by  reason  of  the 
change  in  administration. 

•  Unsinkable  swim  suits  for  polio 
treatments  in  water  are  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  Maurice  Shaw,  of  More- 
cambe,  England.  The  suits,  made  large¬ 
ly  of  buoyant  material  called  Ventile, 
weigh  two  ounces  and  will  float  a  per¬ 
son  weighing  200  pounds. 
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Screen  Version 


(Continued  from  page  302) 


from  the  office.  The  explanation  of*® 
this  is  that  the  “office”  is  built  on  a 
studio  sound  stage  in  Hollywood,  hut 
the  lobby  shot  is  made  on^’  location 
in  an  actual  Los  Angeles  office  build¬ 
ing.  These  scenes  may  be  shot  weeks  as 
well  as  miles  apart.** 

Interior  scenes  don’t  look  much  like 
the  real  office.  If  you  were  a  secretary 
in  a  movie  business  office,**  there 
would  be  no  ceiling  and  only  three 
walls  around  you.  This  is  to  allow  room 
for  the  cameras  to**  maneuver.  It  would 
also  take  35  or  40  people  (the  tech¬ 
nical  crew)  to  help  you  do  your  work. 
How  nice,**  you  may  think.  But  be¬ 
fore  you  could  type  one  line,  your  nose 
would  have  to  be  powdered,  your  hair 
fluffed,  your  dress  straightened,  and 
your**  voice  tested.  Then,  as  powerful 
lights  beat  down  on  you,  the  prop  man 
hands  you  a  pen  and  noteboolc,  the 
director  calls,**  “Roll  them  .  .  .  Action,” 
and  the  cinema  secretary  goes  to  work. 

■  In  addition  to  the  stars  mentioned 
previously**  who  have  been  secretaries 
on  the  screen,  you  may  remember  hav¬ 
ing  seen  Peggy  Dow  as  the  owner  of  a** 
steno^aphic  service,  in  “Reunion  in 
Reno.”  Peggy  is  one  of  several  stars 
who  were  real-life**  secretaries.  She 
worked  as  secretary  at  a  New  Orleans 
radio  station  before  she  got  her  first 
break  as**  an  actress.  Beautiful  Donna 
Reed  was  studying  to  be  a  secretary  at 
Los  Angeles  City  College,**  working  in 
an  office  part  time,  when  she  was 
elected  campus  queen.  Movie  offers 
immediately  poured**  in,  but  she  wisely 
turned  all  of  them  down  until  she  had 
received  her  business-school  diploma. 
Other  stars  who  have*®  been  secretaries 
are  Betsy  Drake,  comedienne  Gracie 
Allen,  and  cowgirl-star  Dale  Evans 
(Mrs.  Roy  Rogers).®* 

■  Several  male  secretaries  have  also 
assumed  important  positions  in  the 
moving-picture  business.**  Van  John¬ 
son  aiiid  Robert  Donat  are  secretaries 
who  became  stars;  and  Pete  Smith,  a 
producer,  who  gave  up  typing**  and 
shorthand  for  making  his  Oscar-win¬ 
ning  "Pete  Smith  Specialties.” 

One  of  the  most  unusual  ex-secre¬ 
taries**  in  Hollywood  is  Joan  Castle 
Joseff,  who  went  from  secretary  to 
president  of  the  firm  that**  furnishes 
90  per  cent  of  the  jewelry  worn  in  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  Her  company  has  a  rental 
stock  of  over**  two  million  pieces  that 
includes  some  authentic  crown  jewels. 
Mrs.  Joseff  has,  in  fact,  furnished  much 
of  the*'  costume  jewelry  worn  by  movie 
secretaries;  and,  being  an  ex-secretary 
herself,  she  naturally**  knows  how  to 
make  her  selections  authentic.  (1169) 
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''And  do  you  know 
MODERN  mimeographing?” 

MODERN  mimeographing  is  a  far  cry  from  the  stencil 
duplicating  of  yesterday. 

And  that  s  why  more  and  more  employers-  are  looking 
and  a-sking  for  people  who  know  how  to  make  full  use  of  the 
new  equipment  and  supplies ...  know  the  new  techniques,. 

Therefore ..  gs  you  might  expect...  you  have  a  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  prospective  students  when  you  offer  full  instruction 
in  MODERN  mimeographing. 

And  you  can. 

A.  B.  Dick  has  completely  up-dated  Its  student  proved  text 
book,  'Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing!'  It  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  fourteen  lessons  that  are  practically  self-teach- 
mg.  Edited  b.y  Cansler  (Northwestern*.  For  full  details,  -.imply 
moil  the  coupon  below. 

A  B  Dick  mimeograph  products  are  for  use  with 
•‘I  makes  of  suitable  stencil  duplicating  products 


ABDICK 

THE  FIRST  NAVIE  IN  DUPLICATING 


A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  Dapl.  BE-2S3-M 


S700  Teuhy  Avmu*,  Chicago  31,  llinoit 


Send  me  more  information  about:  □  MODERN  mimeo¬ 


graphing.  []]  "Fundamentab  of  Mimeographing!’ 


FEBRUARY,  1953 
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WALTER  M.  LANCE  to  get  at.  The  kit  is  available  at  de- 

Assistant  Editor  partment,  book,  stationery,  and  variety 

Cregg  Magaiines  chain  stores,  where  it  retails  for  39  cents. 

■  “Flip-the-Lid”  Dictating  Machine— 

■  Table-Top  Collator—  The  simple  motion  of  closing  the  lid 

A  new  table-top  collator  that  gathers  transforms  the  54-CBS  \'oice-Master 

papers  into  sets  of  2  to  8  pages  in  one  model  dictation  machine  from  its  office 

single  operation  has  been  added  to  the 
Thomas  Mechanical  Collator  Corpora¬ 
tions  line  of  paper-gathering  equip¬ 
ment.  Compact  in  size  (15Vi  inches 
square)  and  easily  carried  from  place 
to  place,  the  collator  is  available  in 
either  5-bin  or  8-bin  models  and  can 
accommodate  paper  sizes  from  33i  by  8 
inches  to  83i  by  14  inches.  For  further 
information,  write  to  Dept.  .M,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York  7,  \.  Y. 

■  Typing-Textbook  Holder- 
Pictured  is  a  new  typing-textl>ook 

holder  that  allows  even  the  last  page  of 
a  two-year  text  to  lie  flat.  This  new 
holder  is  constructed  of  ripple-finish, 

20-gauge  steel,  and  stands  six  inches 


use  into  a  self -enclosed,  completely  port¬ 
able  machine.  Weighing  only  1 1  pounds, 
the  Voice- -Master  model  provides  a  re¬ 
tractable  handle  that  allows  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  be  taken  anywhere.  Record¬ 
ings  are  made  on  foldable  paper  discs 
that  are  guaranteetl  for  a  full  year’s 
reuse. 

•  For  further  inforrruition,  write  to 
Magnetic  Recording  Industries,  30 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City  4. 

■  Flo-master:  “The  Miracle  Writing 
Instrument”— 

An  item  that  should  Ire  of  interest  to 
all  teachers  is  the  new  Flo-master 
Fountnbrush.  The  Flo-master  is  an 
aluminum,  felt-tipped,  fountain-pen-like 
instrument  that  can  be  used  for  making 
all  sorts  of  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  p»os- 
ters— in  fact,  anything  that  you  want  to 
use  it  for.  The  felt-tip  point  allows  you 
to  produce  lines  that  vary  in  width  from 
a  hairline  to  a  line  %  of  an  inch  wide. 
It  works  on  any  surface,  including  glass, 
metal,  cloth,  plastic. 


Junior  OGA  Test 

Attention  of  Entertainment  Committee; 

I  suggest  that  we  have  a  V'alentine 
Dance  to  welcome  the  freshmen'  to 
South  High.  W'e  could  have  two  sets 
of  invitations  printed,  with  matching 
letters,  sending  one  set  to  the  girls  and- 
the  other  to  the  boys.  Those  with  tlie 
same  letters  could  pair  off  when  they 
arrive  at  the  dance. 

Your  impression  of  this’  plan,  and 
any  further  suggestions,  can  be  brought 
up  at  our  next  Student  Council  meet¬ 
ing. 

Jane  Brown 

Student  Council*  Secretary  (83) 


OGA  Membership  Test 
for  February 

Frederick  the  gre.\t  had  a 

difficult  time  in  balancing  the  coun¬ 
try’s  budget.  On  one  occasion  he  gave 
a*  banquet,  inviting  persons  of  note  to 
discuss  the  situation. 

“How  is  it,”  he  asked,  “that,  although 
taxes  are’  high,  not  enough  money  is 
on  hand  to  meet  expenses?” 

An  old  general  seated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the’  ban(juet  table  slowly  rose 
and  fished  a  large  lump  of  ice  from  the 
punch  l)owl.  He  held  the  ice  in  his 
liarKl  for  a  moment,*  then  passed  it  on 
to  his  neighbor,  asking  that  it  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  until  it  reached  the 
emperor. 

This’  was  done;  and,  by  the  time  the 
lump  of  ice  reached  Frederick,  it  was 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

The  general*  sat  down,  but  the  lesson 
was  obvious  to  all— there  were  too  many 
hands  in  the  government.  (137) 


high  when  in  use.  The  five-inch  support 
can  be  folded  under,  permitting  quick 
racking  for  storage.  Information  about 
prices  and  availability  can  be  obtained 
from  Typing  Bookholders,  P.  O.  Box 
274,  Kentfield,  California. 

■  Pocket  for  Ring  Binders— 

A  handy  all-purpose  pocket,  the 
Binder  Zip-Kit,  that  fits  ring  binders  is 
being  manufactured  by  Renick  Boggs 
and  Company,  412  N.  Orleans  Street, 
Chicago  10,  Illinois.  The  Zip-Kit  is 
made  of  Vinylite  plastic  film— translu¬ 
cent  for  quick  checking  of  contents  and 
tear  resistant  for  long  wear. 

•  Two  strips  of  plastic  are  scaled  to 
form  the  inner  edge  of  the  kit,  with 
holes  punched  to  fit  standard  two-, 
three-,  and  five-ring  binders.  slide 
fastener  opens  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
5-  by  10-inch  kit,  making  contents  easy 


•  To  work  the  Flo-master,  all  you 
do  is  press  on  the  tip.  This  opens  a 
valve  that  permits  the  ink  to  flow  out. 
As  soon  as  you  stop  writing,  the  valve 
closes  and  cuts  off  the  flow  of  ink, 
which  eliminates  evaporation.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write  to  Cushman  and 
Denison  Manufacturing  Company,  153 
\\.  23  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Burroughs  Business  Mochines 
Belong  in  Your  Classrooms... 


ACCOUNTINO 

MACHINiS 


ADDING 

MACHINES 


CALCULATORS 


BOOKKEERINO 

MACHINES 


N\hen  you  choose  Burroughs  adding  machines,  calculators,  and  other  types 
of  Burroughs  business  machines,  you  get  the  most  modern,  efficient,  and 
practical  teaching  aids  available  .  .  .  you  give  your  students  the  advantage 
of  learning  how  to  apply  modern  business  methods  on  the  kind  of  machines 
they  will  find  when  they  enter  the  business  world. 


Burroughs  business  machines  are  good  “teachers”  for  the  same  reasons  they 
are  preferred  by  businessmen  all  over  the  world.  They  are  fast,  accurate, 
and  extremely  easy  to  operate.  They  are  ruggedly  built  to  take  the  wear 
and  tear  of  daily  classroom  practice— and  require  little  maintenance. 


Naturally,  you  want  the  best  instruction  you  can  get  for  the  young  people 
in  your  charge— so  it  pays  to  be  particular  with  the  tools  of  business  educa¬ 
tion.  That's  why  Burroughs  business  machines  belong  in  your  classrooms. 
.  .  .  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan.  Offices 
in  principal  cities. 


WHEKEVEK  THEME'S  BVSISESS  THEME’S 


Burroughs 


on  her  New  Remington 


TESTED  TEMPO  TOUCH  is  a  truly  remarkable 
innovation  in  typebar  action  and  key  design. 
It  makes  manual  typing  faster,  easier,  and  truly 
rhythmic.  And  that  isn’t  all.  The  new  Super- 
Titer  also  features; 

•  Perfect  Positioning  Scale — Exclusive  fea¬ 
ture  combined  with  new  simplified  margin 
controls  assures  perfectly  centered  letters 
and  headings. 

•  Expanded  Capacity  Keyboard — to  provide 
2  additional  keys  (4  extra  characters)  at 
no  extra  cost. 

Your  Remington  Rand  representative  will  be 
proud  to  show  and  demonstrate  this  superb  new 
Remington  typewriter.  See  the  new  Remington 
Super-riter  today. 


